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Comment 


The Worst of Cheating Uncle Sam 

“Trin more ousted by Loesp—general house- 
cleaning is now finished, he says.” So the head- 
lines in an afternoon paper last week. The ten 
dropped were assistant weighers dismissed from 
the customs service. Eighty-three custom-house 
employees have been dismissed, at this writing, 
since the work of cleaning up began. 

It belongs to every person who has ever tried 
to get through the New York custom-house with- 
out paying the duties justly due under the law, to 
consider what share of responsibility is his for the 
dismissal of these men. 

The most serious side of the Sugar Trust thiev- 
eries is the wholesale demoralization of character 
they induced among all the persons coneerned in 
them. The loss of money by the government can 
be made up, but how restore integrity to men who 
have lost it! The same demoralization of charac- 
ter among employees was the worst result of the 
railroad-rebate system. It follows every form of 
secret lawbreaking, and since this effect tends 
to result whether the law that is broken is good or 
bad, the immense importance is apparent of care 
in legislation, so that laws—even liquor laws— 
may be not only enforceable, but fit to enforce. 

And remember, travellers (ladies especially), 
the dismissal of those eighty-three custom-house 
men. Don’t try to beat the custom-house, nor to 
bribe the officers. Don’t buy what you can’t pay 
duties on! That vou beat the government is the 
least important part of your delinquency. You 
injure character—your own, certainly—that of the 
officials whom you tip. When they are thrown out 
ot work, damaged men, you cannot eseape a share 
of the responsibility if you tempted them. 


The Alabama Election 

The result of the Alabama election of Monday, 
the twenty-ninth, is not known at this writing; 
but the campaign preceding the election had some 
features which distinguished it among the many 
struggles over prohibition which the country has 
been witnessing. The present prohibition law of 
Alabama was passed, like Georgia’s, by a Legisla- 
ture chosen without any distinct drawing of lines 
on the prohibition issue, and indeed without any 
serious discussion of it. The Legislature was 
simply earried along by a great tide of prohibition 
sentiment which was sweeping over the entire 
South. Not content, however, with that striking 
victory, the prohibition leaders secured later an 
act submitting to the people an amendment to the 
Constitution which, if accepted, would incorporate 
prohibition of the most thoroughgoing sort in the 
fundamental law of the State. 

Opponents of State-wide prohibition had then 
for the first time an opportunity to present their 
case to the voters; and they were joined by many 
who believed in prohibition under the loeal-option 
plan and even by some who, while in favor of State- 
wide prohibition by act of Legislature, could not 
see their way to favor prohibition by constitutional 
amendment. The discussion has aroused greater 
interest» and evoked more oratory than any other 
political contest the State has known since 1874, 
when the carpet-baggers were overthrown. 

The arguments for the amendment have been, 
for the most part, such as many other prohibition 
lights have made familiar, but somewhat fortified 
by reference to eonditions peculiar to the South. 
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The “ defenders,” on the other hand (as the antis 
are called), including Senators JoHNston and 
BANKHEAD, have gone pretty deep into the funda- 
mentals of free government for their material. 
Under the State franchise law, which requires pay- 
ment of poll taxes a long time before election, 
many would-be voters have found themselves un- 
able to register, and the sudden action of the 
Legislature is therefore denounced as an attempt 
to secure snap judgment on the issue. Still more 
interesting has been the discussion of the relation 
of church and state provoked by the stand of 
various religious bodies in favor of the amend- 
ment. The language of the amendment, which 
permits future Legislatures to determine in what 
places liquor can be kept (not sold) have also 
been assailed as capable of being interpreted 
in a way to permit the invasion and search of 
people’s homes. Altogether, Alabama has been 
having such a shaking up on political and 
constitutional lines as only an_ oratory-loving 
people could fully appreciate. We _ suspect 
that a certain eminent citizen of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, commonly accredited with some oratorical 
proclivities of his own, and supposed of late to be 
getting interested in prohibition, has been reading 
the Alabama papers. 


Mr. Gaynor and the Newspapers 

Mayor-elect Gaynor seems to be girding up his 
loins for a fight to begin on January Ist. 

Against what? Corruption? Extravagance ? 
The powers of evil generally? That depends on 
what you consider to be the powers of evil. Being 
invited by Mr. Cuartes Stewart Siri to a re- 
ception given to the newly elected city officials at 
Cooper Union, on November 23d, the Mayor- 
elect replied: 

T regret to say that I cannot be present at your insti- 
tute on November 23d, but during my term of office 
1 may be very glad to oecupy your platform occasion- 
ally, as it is very evident that some newspapers intend 
to treat me with malice from the start. Their pro- 
prietors do not want good government, but corrupt 
government. Sincerely yours. 

Nothing that any newspaper said about candi- 
date Gaynor during the campaign was nearly as 
damaging to the candidate as the words that came 
out of his own mouth. If anybody treated him 
with malice, he was the man. As Mayor, he need 
fear nobody so much as himself, and he is not 
likely to need the Cooper Union platform to de- 
fend himself against anything but his own words 
and actions. 

Mr. Gaynor overestimates the interest of the 
newspapers in his personality. Interest in what 
he will do as Mayor is fairly lively, but interest in 
what he is survives mainly because of its relatior 
to his prospective actions. 


Nothing Sudden About It 

“The recent election,” said Mr. McANENy, “ proved 
that when you appeal to the good judgment of the 
people you are bound to be successful.” 


Tn time, sir; in time. Faith in democratie gov- 
crnment is based on a belief in that. But you are 
not bound to succeed in any given election. The 
good judgment of the people is often mighty de- 
liberate. 


South America and the South 

Southern manufacturers and merchants and 
newspapers continue to agitate the question of a 
bigger trade with South America and of. better 
steamship service between the South-American 
ports and our own South Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
President Finuey, of the Southern Railway, who 
started the present agitation last spring, when we 
took note of the movement in these columns, has 
returned to the charge with some decidedly inter- 
esting facts and suggestions. He points out that, 
while this trade has at present considerable vol- 
ume, it is not sufficiently regular to give constant 
employment to the vessels engaged in it. For 
instance, ships bringing rubber and other Brazil- 
ian products to our Southern ports do not, as a 
rule, take on cargoes and return direct, but sail, 
instead, for North Atlantic ports or for Europe— 
and this notwithstanding that Brazil takes from us 
a number of things which the Scuth produces. 
As illustrating the present roundabout way of 
handling our commerce with the Latin-American 
countries, hides for a North Carolina tannery have 
been shipped from Argentina to Antwerp, across 
the ocean again to New York, and thence by rail 
to their final destination. It is not surprising to 
learn that with such service we are losing instead 
of gaining in the South-American trade. Brazil, 
for example, which four years ago took more than 
nine and a half million yards of American cotton, 
took in the last fiseal year less than two and a 
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half million yards. Our total sales of cotton 
goods to South-American countries now amount 
to less than four per cent. of their purchases from 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, and Spain. 
It certainly seems that something must be wrong 
when cotton grown in America can be shipped to 
Europe, there manufactured into cloths, shipped 
back across the Atlantic to South America, and 
sold there so cheaply as to drive out the competing 
product of our Southern mills. 

President Fintey suggests several remedies. 
Houses should be established at all the Southern 
ports for handling export business direct from 
those ports. Arrangements should be made for 
vessels engaged in the traffic to call at more than 
one Southern port on a round trip, and perhaps 
at West-Indian ports also, to secure return car- 
goes. Representatives should be kept in the South- 
American markets to study their needs and de- 
mands. But the indispensable thing is to estab- 
lish regular steamship lines. These are all sensi- 
ble proposals. There is much significance also in 
what President Finury does not suggest. He does 
not say a single word about government subsidies. 


The New York Judges and Their Salaries 

A constitutional amendment submitted to the 
voters of New York State provided, in effect, that 
the pay of the six-thousand-dollar justices of the 
Supreme Court in the State should be raised to ten 
thousand dollars, but that the pay of the seventeen- 
thousand-five-hundred-dollar justices of the New 
York and Brooklyn departments should remain as 
it was. The amendment, though beaten up the 
State, is believed to have been carried by the votes 
of Greater New York. It then developed that 
there were those among the justices of New York 
and Brooklyn who were willing to have their pay 
raised to $21,500, and saw a chance under that 
new amendment to get it done. Their salaries 
had been made up of $6,000 provided by the State 
and $11,500 provided by the municipalities in 
which they lived. The proposal is to have the 
State provide $10,000 instead of $6,000, and the 
municipalities go on providing $11,500 as hereto- 
fore. The amendment reads: 


Those Justices elected in the. First and Second 
Judicial Departments shall continue to receive from 
their respective cities, counties, or districts, as now 
provided by law, such additional compensation as will 
make their aggregate compensation what they are now 
receiving. 

Nevertheless on November 19th, the Board of 
Estimate of New York, moved by a memorandum 
from Justice Scort, passed a resolution which in 
effect would fix the salaries of the justices here- 
abouts at $21,500. 

Much interest is felt in the opinion of the judges 
concerned, on the legality of this transaction. One 
of them, Judge Sranury, wrote at once to the 
Mayor, saying that the resolution was both illegal 
and improper, and urging him to veto it. Judge 
Biscnorr has disclosed a like opinion. The other 
judges have been non-committal. The Bar Asso- 
ciation of New York reports that the increase is 
unlawful. Of course judges are much like other 
men in recognizing that the addition of $4,000 to 
their, incomes means just about the difference be- 
tween straitened means and easy circumstances. 
Of course the New York judges want the new 
$4,000, but it seems equally of course that the vot- 
ers did not intend to give it to them, and that they 
will not get it without some masterful grabbing, 
and probably not then. They don’t want to grab 
-—that is unbecoming a judge. Neither do they 
want to lose the $4,000 if they can acquire it with- 
out loss of dignity. 


Mr. Bryan and Prohibition 

A Lincoln (Nebraska) despatch to the Times 
says that the new issue that Mr. Bryan is prepar- 
ing to force on the Democratic party is prohibition. 
It says that he thinks the liquor interests are re- 
sponsible for his defeats heretofore, and that he has 
prepared some annihilating pieces to be projected 
at them from his battery in the Commoner. 

The issue is a tempting one for Mr. Bryan per- 
sonally, but though any issue might look good to 
him without surprising anybody, we doubt if he 
means to tie up the Democratic party to prohi- 
bition. For him, personally, it is a grand issue. 
It is full of emotion and excitement. The curse 
of rum is a large, self-evident fact that everybody 
knows about and almost everybody would be glad 
to abate, but there is great difference of opinion 
as to the way to abate it, and even Mr. Bryan 
must see the difficulty of committing either of the 
two great political parties to a single method. 

It is sometimes said that Mr. Bryan missed his 
vocation when he commenced politician, and that 
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his true calling was to be an evangelist. The very 
next thing to that is to be a temperance orator. 


We hope Mr. Bryan will try it. It would fit 
into his lecture business like a hand into a glove. 


Mexican Atrocities 

There is going on in the American Magazine a 
muck-raking of Mexico, by Joun KENNETH 
Turner, that is very grievous to follow. In the 
November number Mr. Turner considered Mexi- 
co’s dealings with the Yaqui Indians, the exporta- 
tion of them to Yucatan, and what, there, befell 
them. In the current number he attends to con- 
tract slavery as it exists in Mexico, especially in 
the Valle Nacional. There are no horrors in the 
Congo country, so far as we have read, that are 
worse than these that Mr. Turner describes as pro- 
ceeding a little way south of our southern border. 
If Mr. Turner is a veracious man, and has told 
truthfully what he has seen, it is almost superfluous 
for. Dr. Conan Doyte to be telling us how uncon- 
scionable a scoundrel King Lropotp is, when we 
find these horrible atrocities patronized by the 
government of our next-door neighbor Diaz. Into 
the Valle Nacional there are conducted, under 
guard, according to Mr. Turner, fifteen thousand 
contract slaves a year. They are furnished by 
officials and politicians to contractors, who sell them 
to the planters for forty-five dollars apiece. They 
are put to work on tobacco plantations. The valley 
is healthy enough, but the planters are very zealous 
for profit, and under the stimulating methods of 
the overseers the slaves last just about eight 
months. Few of them live longer than that, Mr. 
TuRNER says. They are worked to death. It may 
seem wasteful, but the slaves are very cheap and 
easy to be had, and it is better economy to use 
them up quickly and get new ones. 

“ Barbarous Mexico ” is the title of Mr. TurNner’s 
articles. Reputable and responsible men conduct 
the magazine in which these pieces are printed. 
They read like true stories. If they are true, they 
give appalling insight into what may come to be 
the actual government of a country which in theory 
is republican, but a despotism in practice. 


Heroism Not Enough Requited 

If football, as it is played, is an institution in 
which grave hazards are properly dared, and 
serious hurts daily incurred, and lives frequently 
sacrificed that courage may not abate in the 
American character, the public recognition of the 
services of those who take leading parts in it 
seems still to fall short of what is due. We do 
admire our football heroes; do crowd, forty and 
fifty thousand at a time, to see their feats, do find 
them good jobs as far as possible when they gradu- 
ate from the gridiron, but to those who fall, and to 
those who are permanently maimed, we give, as 
yet, an inadequate tribute of honor. Cadet Byrne, 
who fell in the action between Harvard and West 
Point, was buried with the honors of war, supple- 
mented by all the distinctions that his lamenting 
opponents could contribute. Neither West Point 
nor Harvard left a drum untapped nor a flower 
unplaced to do him honor. It happened so to him 
because he was a soldier. All the football dead re- 
ceive honorable and distinguished burial, but it 
would be suitable for all of them to receive mili- 
tary funerals, as youths who have died that the Re- 
publie should receive no detriment. 

Moreover, it seems very proper that the perma- 
nently disabled should be put on the national 
pension-list. If we need these sacrifices of wind, 
limb, and mortal frame, we should be willing to 
pay at least a fraction of the cost of them, and 
we should not haggle over the size of the fraction, 
either. We ought to be ashamed to stay in debt 
to these gallant spirits who are our bulwark against 
degeneracy. 

Three Doctors Who Can Cure Footbalf 

There came over from Washington the other 
day the story of a Virginia woman whose two boys 
were to play in a football game in Washington, 
and who was very uneasy at the prospect. She 
was so anxious. and so much troubled that she 
finally slipped away from home on the morning of 
the game and went to Washington herself. There 
she went to a hotel and waited. The time of the 
game passed, and nothing seemed to have happened. 
She took courage and prepared to go home. To 
make sure, she telephoned to get news of the game 
and of her boys. Alas! she got back word that one 
of her sons had gone to the hospital, in an ambu- 
lance, seriously injured. The injury was serious 
indeed. The boy’s neck was broken. He died 
almost immediately. 

Dr. Haptey, Dr. Lowenn, Dr. Witson, don’t 
you think football, as it was played this year, is a 
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little rough? There had been twenty-seven deaths 
up to November 21st, gentlemen, and a multitude 
of injuries, and the dying was not all done at that 
time. Many of the deaths had come from injuries 
received in previous years. Many injuries received 
this year will kill in a little time. 

You could stop this kind of football if you 
chose, you three men. The mothers can’t, poor 
souls. They cannot make mollycoddles of the boys 
they have borne and reared. The fathers can’t do 
much. But you, if yoa thought it wise and were 
agreed, could stop the kind of football that has 
been played this year, and that has trebled the 
death-rate. You could either throw out the game 
entirely, as Dr. Butter did at Columbia, or you 
could make Water Camp and the other rules 
experts give over a part of their solicitude to save 
the game and exercise their wits a little to save 
the boys. 

You could do it if you chose. You have the 
power—the moral power, if no other, and having 
the moral power, it is for you to consider in how 
far you also have the moral responsibility. 


A Century Club of Newspapers 

The St. Louis Republic being pléased with itself 
for completing, last year, a century of existence, 
set about to discover what companions it had in 
that experience. It has found that eighty-two 
American newspapers are a hundred years old or 
older, this year; and it has gathered them in a 
Century Club, and published a club book, telling 
who the members are and how old, and where they 
live. The oldest surviving papers in the country 
seem to be the North American and the Saturday 
Evening Post, both of Philadelphia. Both of them 
began life in 1728. Next comes the Maryland 
Gazette of Annapolis, which dates from 1745. 


One Mistake About Tuberculosis 

Several recent happenings have operated to draw 
public attention to the subject of tuberculosis, and 
to the question of the ways and means of fighting 
it. This is well; it is a subject to which too 
much attention can hardly be given. But some- 
times the newspapers—quite unintentionally, we 
are sure—discuss the matter in a way to mislead 
the public and to impede rather than to strengthen 
and accelerate a movement which everybody ap- 
proves. When, for instance, announcement is 
made of gifts to be used in fighting tuberculosis, 
the impression may easily be made that the men 
who are carrying on the fight have resources which 
are somewhere near what they should have, and 
that a really adequate machinery is in operation. 
But nothing could be farther from the truth. On 
the contrary, with all that has been recently done 
by way of educating people on the subject, we 
have hardly as yet made a serious beginning of 
the fight that must be fought if this arch-scourge 
of the race is ever to be conquered. Should the 
National Bureau of Health suggested by President 
Tart be actually established, it may perhaps serve 
to organize the sporadic and spasmodic efforts now 
being made into a systematic and persistent war- 
fare. But the fundamental need is not so much 
of organization—needful as that is—as of the 
sinews of war. With the knowledge of the dis- 
ease now available, the problem is at bottom finan- 
cial. The disease is most prevalent among the 
poor and ill-housed and overworked and underfed. 
The way to check it, and the only way, is to stop 
incipient cases by previding rest and good food 
and proper lodgings and plenty of out-of-doors, 
and to segregate advanced cases so that the germs 
may not spread. But to do this will require money 
—a great deal of money. Of all the “conserva- 
tion” measures now before the public, this is at 
once the most imperative and the most expensive. 


Another Mistake 

There is another misapprehension on this sub- 
ject, or, rather, another sort of ignorance about 
it, which every intelligent and properly informed 
person should help to correct. It is the notion 
that sanatoria and other properly managed in- 
stitutions for the treatment of tuberculosis are a 
menace to their neighborhoods. The contrary 
comes much nearer being the truth. Tuberculosis 
at large, unobserved, unregulated, unsegregated, is 
a thousand times more dangerous than tuberculosis 
observed, recognized, candidly dealt with. A com- 
munity with a sanatorium, with physicians and 
nurses trained to detect and handle the disease, 
and a population educated concerning its nature 
and the means of prevention, is infinitely. better 
off than a community stupidly and wilfully blind 
to the fact of its presence. For, as things now are, 
it is practically omnipresent. No community of 
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any considerable size is free from it. It flourishes 
in the old-fashioned unhygienic farmhouse quite 
as well as in a city tenement. The important 
thing everywhere is not its mere contiguity, but 
whether or not it is scientifically handled. 

Happily, science has now reached the point in 
dealing with the evil where it can be truly said 
that its practical extirpation is possible. The task 
is indeed tremendous; the expense of it will be pro- 
digious; but the thing can be done. Give the 
medical profession enough authority and enough 
money, and in two or three generations the Great 
White Plague can be conquered. Consumption— 
even consumption—can be made to go the way of 
yellow fever; not easily, not at once, but surely, 
and to stay. Great as the money cost of the 
achievement will be, the end attained will be worth 
it all, and more. If half of those who have been 
bereft of kindred and friends by this most insidi- 
ous of all the foes of the race would give what 
they can to the fight, it would be half won. 


Mr. Straus Helps 

Not honor only, but help and co-operation, 
should be the reward of Mr. Naruan Straus for 
what he has done and is doing in the fight against 
the Great White Plague. His latest deed is a 
deed of gift, conveying to the directors of a new 
sanatorium at Lakewood, New Jersey, a house 
once occupied by Grover CLEVELAND and stock in 
the Lakewood Hotel to the value of $500,000. The 
sanatorium is to be for children in the incipient 
stages of tuberculosis, and will be conducted on 
the correct principle that the way to cure the 
disease is to prevent it from getting any headway. 


A Library on Banking and Currency 

If the list of the forthcoming publications of the 
Monetary Commission is a criterion, the pre- 
liminary investigation by that body of modern 
financial systems, including our own, has been ex- 
tremely thorough; doubtless the most thorough 
that has ever been made. Senator ALpricH and 
other members of the commission have, as is 
known, spent many months abroad studying at 
first hand the finance and banking of Europe, and 
the first publication in the list will be a series of 
stenographie notes of interviews with the leading 
bank experts and financial authorities of England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. But 
that does not begin to measure the extent to which 
the commission has drawn upon the help of men 
who, all over the world, have by study or ex- 
perience made themselves masters in special de- 
partments of the field of finance. Of the fifty-two 
separate publications to be issued, nearly all are 
the work of men of this kind. As presenting our 
own experience, for example, there will be, besides 
one initial volume of statistics, careful inquiries 
into particular phases and periods of our financial 
history by no less than thirteen men, mostly 
bankers and university professors, all distinguished 
by expert knowledge of the subjects they will 
severally treat. Dr. Sprague of Harvard will 
write of crises; Mr. A. D. Noyes; author of the 
standard work on our recent financial history, 
will write of the National Bank Currency; Mr. 
Joun E. Garpin, vice-president of the National 
City Bank, will write of the foreign balance in 
the United States; and so on through the list. For 
Englapd, Sir R. H. Ineris Parerave, F.R.S., and 
F. W. Hirst, editor of the Economist, have pre- 
pared the statistics, while Mr. Harttey Wiruers, 
financial editor of the Times, has described the 
English banking system, and Mr. H. S. Foxwett, 
of the London School of Economics, will give its 
history. Members of the Bank of France and the 
Crédit Lyonnais, some unofficial experts, and M. 
E. Vinat, editor of La Cote de la Banque et de la 
Bourse, will give us the benefit of the experience 
of France. Germany will be presented by men 
equally competent and distinguished. Switzerland, 
Italy, Japan, Sweden, Belgium, and Mexico will 
all make handsome and authoritative contributions. 

Since the measure to be based on these investi- 
gations will probably not be introduced in Congress 
for a year or more, it will be the fault of our own 
public men and bankers and financiers if they are 
not prepared to judge it intelligently when it 
comes. They will have such means of information 
as have never before been available. For much of 
this preparatory work, thanks should doubtless be 
given to Professor A. P. ANprEew, of Harvard, who 
has been travelling with the commission as assist- 
ant and who is now Director of the Mint. 


Mug and Measure Them 

There ought to be Bertitton measurements for 
automobiles by which the criminal automobiles 
can be detected. 












































































Correspondence 
¢ GILDER, POET AND MAN 


Vo the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sik,—What a strange foreshadowing falls upon the 
face of life when we write a letter and post it and then 
pick up the evening paper and read that he to whom 
we were so lightly and gayly talking on paper an 
hour since lies dead! Dead! Instead of saying, * This 
is what he does,” “ This is how he thinks,” “ This he 
will surely reply.” suddenly we say, “So it was that 
beautiful soul felt and spoke as it passed through 
the slight body I knew and shall not see again,” ‘* And 
never, never will that human thought send me _ re- 
sponse.” 

Hardly six months ago there appeared in HARPER'S 
WEEKLY a tribute to a young and ardent poet who had 
passed, leaving doubtless as much fine work undone 
as had been already accomplished. Mr. GiLpEr, read- 
ing it, took pains to send the writer a word of thanks 
in the name of poetry, and added, “ All I can say 1s, 
happy the poet, living or dead, who receives such ap- 


preciation.”. Would that now one single gleam of 


gratitude and appreciation might brighten the radiance 
of his welcome out beyond! For wherever the child- 
like spirit finds its meed of rest, its reward and true 
home, after the struggle with this earth, there we 
know him to be radiant among the radiant. 

Must it be repeated again here what we always say 
in the face of death, that there is never but one thing 
we truly regret in the passing of a beautiful soul, and 
that is our own carelessness, or coldness, the appre- 
ciation we somehew failed to speak? There are those 
who wish now that they had always praised him to 
the full measure. But the truth is his poetry never 
quite caught the popular lilt, and while his thought 
was profound and true, it somehow never filtered 
through to the masses. But we who loved his think- 
ing should have said more about it. As a matter of 
fact, it was his character that overshadowed the poet. 
He was so beautiful a man we forgot to care that 
lie was a poet, too. 

And wiio, in these moments of sudden and surprised 
grief, shall reconstruct for those who never saw him, 
and cannot set the memory by in their treasure*trove, 
his beautiful personality? There shall be no attempt 
here to praise him as a poet, though he was a greater 
poet than was ever said of him while he was living. 
Vor when we register upon our saddened hearts the 
mortal passing, it is somehow at first to mere mor- 
tality we cling, to the fragile, broken incarnation, 
and what we long to bring to life again are the little 
human touches, the child-like leaning upon approba- 
tion, the momentary sternness, the look, the gesture, 
the flitting smile. It is not the dead poet we mourn: 
RicHARD WATSON GILDER lived long and gave a spher- 
ical completeness and unity to his work before he died, 
and even in his lifetime he had his own words quoted 
back to his living face: 

“This is the poet’s triumph, his high doom! 

After life’s stress, 
For him the silent, dark, o’ershadowing tomb 
Is shadowless. 
* And this the miracle, the mystery, 
In that he gives , . 
His soul away, magnificently free— 
By this he lives.” 
This, indeed, he did throughout his life! He gave 
his soul away, magnificently free! 

He was a small, slightly built man, with the same 
mingling of the feminine and the seraph that we 
imagine in SHELLEY; his eyes bespoke the poet—large, 
dark, far-seeing, melancholy always even when he 
smiled. “ Not hurting” was almost a_ religion to 
him. There is a writer who remembers going to him 
with a letter from the late CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
and some manuscripts for sale. She was fiursing 
what seemed a forlorn hope; she was very tired and 
rather hungry and inordinately afraid, and it was a 
dreadful day. The rain was falling in a blunt, steady, 
uncompromising pour. The would-'e author’s feet 
were wet and her black gloves thoroughly damp, and 
Mr. GILpER came out from his office far-eyed, pre- 
occupied, forbidding. He stood up ana iet the lady 
stand; he listened with impatience and dismissed her 
cursorily. Nothing could have been more icy than 
the atmosphere of that office. Finally the poor writer 
escaped, choking down sobs, but the tears rained before 
she reached the elevator. She faced the outer door 
to find the rain still uncompromising and she had 
eft her umbrella on the fifth floor of the Century 
Building. There was a grain of practical common 
sense at the bottom of the writer’s soul, and = she 
realized that more than ever, because she was an 
utter failure, must she take care of her umbrellas; 
so, bravely she faced the elevator-boy, the line of 
clerks in the outer office, the two stenographers in 
the anteroom, and, to her horror, Mr. GrLpER himself. 
But in the interim he had somehow shed the formi- 
dable editor: he was RicitArp WATSON GILDER, poet 
and man, with a soul magnificently free. He made 
the writer sit down, he apologized for the weather, 
and said he had ample time to talk. He promised to 
read the manuscripts carefully himself, and if ie 
could not take them to tell candidly why. And he 
sent her, the second time, beaming past the long 
line of clerks and proud before the elevator-boy! 
He accepted a manuscript by a special messenger that 
night, and he remained ever after a willing adviser 
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and helper of that writer. To the writer the whole 
matter grew to seem a comic incident, a joke, a good 
story to tell, but Mr. Griper never liked it. ‘ Don’t 
tell that story,” he would say. “ Don’t remind me 
of it. One may have done it so often when they 
were not obliging enough to cry, and so one never 
knew.” For even when it lay a decade or more in 
the past he could not bear the pain of having inflicted 
pain. 

If he was sensitive to the suffering of others he 
was cqually sensitive to appreciation. Last winter, 
after many urgent requests, he went to a well-known 
woman’s college to speak upon “ Poetry as a Means 
of Grace.” Many little things happened to touch and 
please him before he went up to deliver his address. 
On one of his host’s bookcases he found the House- 
hold Edition of his own “ Poems” with each poem 
carefully dated and notes written down the margin. 
“TI did not know anybody liked my poems that much,” 
he remarked, naively, and then generously he annotated 
the fortunate book himself, writing down places 
where certain poems were written, setting WILLIAM 
VAUGHAN Moopy’s name at the head of A New Poet 
and Watr WHuITMAN’s over The Wondrous Song. 
At dinner he talked of a winter spent in Provence, 
and of Mistrat and MIREILLE, so eloquently and 
charmingly that his table-talk was turned afterward 
into long articies by those fortunate enough thus to 
hear him giving his soul away magnificently free. 

He asked then: “ How must I talk to these people? 
Must I be learned and formal? Do they care about 
poetry, or do they only study mathematics and_ bi- 
ology?” He was reassured and told that poetry was 
a special cult and that he must be quite untram- 
melled. Those who heard him speak that night have 
often wondered if ever before or ever again he was 
quite so wonderful, so exquisitely wonderful as he 
was in that enthusiastic praise of poetry. He forgot 
his manuscript entirely; he walked out from behind 
his desk, his head thrown back, his arms outstretched, 
as he pleaded with these young women, in the very 
phraseology of the old religious revival, to come and 
be saved, to drink of the inexhaustible fount of poetry, 
to accept the exalted, the determinedly transcendent 
view of life which poetry offers. He recited poem after 
poem, from MuLTon’s to those of his own brother-in- 
law; he recited unpublished poems of his own; he gave 
favorite lines and bits of magazine verse. His soul 
shone out fairly transfiguring his body. 

It is the veriest triumph of living that when we 
pass none dare harbor a bitter thought of us, none 
shall feel other than that life itself has been uplifted 
and made more beautiful by our course. 

“T would be nobler than to clutch 
My little world with gloating grasp; 
Now, while I live, my hands unclasp. 
Or let me hold it not so much 
For my own joy as for the good 
Of all the gentle brotherhood.” 
This was his prayer and God granted it. And we 
who feel a little lonelier on the path of life must 
solace ourselves with his own words: 
* Whate’er in the majesty of space 
Near or afar,—but not from God afar,— 
Where’er his spirit soars, whatever grace 
Is his—whatever star— 
“The aspirations and imaginings 
That in these glorious paths his soul sublimed 
They are a part of him; they are the wings 
Whereby he strove and climbed.” 
Ll WwW. 


A LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
LOYAL LEGION 
New York November 23, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—The pledge of secrecy having been removed 
by the authorized publication of the preamble and 
resolutions passed at the meeting of the New York 
Commandery of the Loyal Legion at their meeting on 
October 6th, I am at liberty to state the matter more 
in detail. The original resolutions referred to a 
committee of five were set aside, and four of the five 
members of the committee reported other resolutions 
embodying in some respects the features of the former. 
The new resolutions were considered at the October 
meeting, at which about one hundred of the nearly 
twelve hundred members of the order were present and 
participated in the action. A motion to lay on the 
table received forty-one votes, a few not voting, and 
was lost. The resolutions were then carried by about 
the same majority. As the business session is re- 
stricted to one hour there was scant opportunity for 
a full and free discussion. The resolutions as passed 
condemns the action of some of the Southern people 
in proposing to have erected a monument to General 
tobert E. Lee in Washington City at the expense 
of the Federal government, in erecting monuments in 
national cemeteries setting forth the records of the 
deceased in the Confederate army, in the practice of the 
clerks in Federal employment wearing Confederate 
badges, and similar matters. As the dissenting mem- 
ber of the committee I was influenced by the following 
considerations : : 

The Military Order of the Loyal Legion is a grave 
and influential body, and the New York Commandery 
is its most conspicuous branch. What it might do 
in this important matter would in the public mind 
necessarily commit the entire body and perhaps not 
receive the sanction, implied or expressed, of the other 
twenty commanderies. It behooved it, therefore, to 
move with great care and cireumspection; to do noth- 
ing unadvisedly or without thorough investigation. 
Above all things, it should not become hysterical over 
matters of bad taste simply, or concerning acts and 
expressions which can do no serious harm or hinder 
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the general growth of good-will and the steady prog- 
ress of the country. It is to be regretted that the 
example set by the old veterans of the Civil War of 
both sides is not universally imitated. The Confed- 
erate soldiers promptly and manfully accepted the 
results of the arbitrament of arms and went home to 
rehabilitate the stricken land. They became loyal 
again to the old flag, and none were more prompt to 
respond to their country’s call in 1898 than the vet- 
erans and sons of veterans who wore the gray in ’61 
to ’65. 

For myself I feel no alarm at the several incidents 
presented in the resolutions. It is natural that the 
Southern people should cherish and perpetuate the 
memory of the men who, with unsurpassed zeal and 
bravery, fought for the cause which they believed to 
be just. The North and the whole world recognize 
and acknowledge the skill of the oflicers and the cour- 
age of the men who held at bay for four long and 
bloody years superior numbers backed by much greater 
resources. There is glory enough in this alone with- 
out the attempt, on the part of a minority, to en- 
hance if by comparisons, which are always odious, or 
by misrepresentations which are easily refuted by ve- 
racious history. 

The South has abundant reason to be thankful for 
its failure to set up a separate government. The new 
South is the product of a glorious new birth. Millions 
upon millions of Northern capital has flown into its 
channels which would not have gone there had the 
country been divided. Where there was not one mill 
before the war now there are 762 in the South with 
11,720,000 spindles and 257,400 looms. Although cot- 
ton is no longer king, there is enough raised to keep 
going 122,000,000 spindles. The South has 62,000 
square miles of coal lands, or two and a halt times 
more than Great Britain, Germany, and Pennsylvania 
combined. ‘There is more iron in the South than in all 
other parts of America. It has $50,000,000 invested in 
electric plants run by water power. Over two and a 
half million tons of phosphate have been mined since 
1868. Eight hundred millions of bushels of grain are 
raised annually, and grain and cotton equal the prod- 
ucts of all the rest combined. namely, two billions. 
The entire property in the South is estimated at nine- 
teen billions. And all the industries have been ex- 
ploited chiefly by Northern capital. 

What we need is a complete forgetfulness or dis- 
regard of the animosities of the past and to join hands 
in the effort for universal peace and good feeling. In 
an address made at Charleston, South Carolina, in 1898 
the then Senator from Massachusetts, George F. Hoar, 
said: “The time has come when Americans, North 
and South, East and West, may discuss any question 
of public interest in a friendly and quiet spirit, with- 


-out inecrimination and without heat, each understand- 


ing the other, each striving to help the other, as men 
‘ho are bearing a common burden and ‘looking for- 
ward with a common hope. I know that this is the 
feeling of the people of the North; I think | know it 
is the feeling of the people of the South.” And the 
Senator was doubtless correct. The sober, intelligent 
thought of the South is against the stirring up of 
bitter animosities and consequent estrangement. The 
men who fought respect the men who fought them. 
They accept the decision of a mighty contest and are 
zealous in support of the Union and of the prosperity 
and glory of the whole country. My feeling and opin- 


‘ion cannot be better expressed than in the following 


extract from a letter dated Columbus, Mississippi, 
January 28, 1907, written by General Stephen D. Lee, 
Commander-in-chief of the United Confederate Veterans, 
to the then Commander-in-chief Brown of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. I commend it to the con- 
scientious perusal of the whole nation: 

“ Now that the few survivors of the great Civil War 
are nearing the end of their days, we had better spend 
the little time which remains in forgiving and being 
forgiven, rather than in creating new occasions for 
the exercise of charity. Our memory will be dear 
to our children and we should do nothing to cause them 
regret. In my judgment the real enemy of our re- 
united country is the man who tries to undermine the 
faith of Northern or Southern youth in the moral 
worth of their ancestors. For old men to engage in 
an unseemly strife over the questions, and with the 
passions, of forty years ago, and which our country 
hoped had passed away, would not be an edifying 
spectacle. For these reasons I appeal to veteran 
soldiers everywhere, North and South, Union and Con- 
federate, to avoid questions which ‘inspire sectional 
divisions and angry disputes, remembering that if each 
soldier, North or South, knew to the utmost the heart 
of the other, and understood to the utmost the cir- 
cumstances under which he acted, there would be 
nothing left to forgive.” 

The future historian will deal justly with our 
actions, but will deal with them kindly as well, re- 
membering that these were the deeds of brave men 
who loved their country. Personally, I intend to have 
no part in recalling matters which can do no good, 
but may do much harm to the patriotism of our re- 
united country. The veteran organization over which 
I have the honor to preside, and whose servant I am, 
is entitled to consider such questions as it deems proper, 
but personally I do not mean to introduce into its de- 
liberations a matter which might be used to destroy 
much of the patriotic good which it has slowly but 
faithfully accomplished. In the language of our im- 
mortal leader, “ Let us have peace.” 

Since writing the foregoing, I learn that similar 
resolutions were introduced at the meeting of the 
commandery-in-chief in Philadelphia on October 20th 
and they were unanimously laid on the table. The 
commandery-in-chief is composed of delegates from all 
the commanderies who have held or are holding the 
offices of commander, senior and junior vice-com- 
mander, and recorder. I am, sir, 

Horatio C. KING. 


Ir “ Anonyme” of New London, and Donald Ross, of 
Pittsburg, will send us their addresses, letters will be 
forwarded to them. Will ‘‘ Weekly Reader of Hak- 
PER’s ” please send address also.—EDITor. 





























MANY CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATION IN THE SERVICE 
BY SECRETARY MEYER TO AUGMENT THE EFFICIENCY 






N December Ist important changes 
in navy-yard administration were 
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grown. 

The Navy Department Bureaus are fixed by law, 
and cannot be changed by the Secretary; but he can 
detail officers for duty as he sees fit. The navy-yard 
administration, however, can be changed at will. The 
plan of consolidation effected by Mr. Newberry, on 
February Ist last, was chiefly the placing of all manu- 
facturing and repair at navy-yards under one manager, 
who was the senior naval constructor at each yard. 
Under the old or bureau system, each bureau had its 
own machine-shop, paint-shop, pattern-shop, ete., so 
that a number of shops existed which were charged 
with the same class of work, each having its own 
workmen and its own controlling head. 

The effect of the Newberry plan was beneficial in 
many ways. It did away with many of these shops, 
and consolidated machinery and tools, and made many 
shops available as storehouses. It also showed that an 
entirely unnecessary number of buildings had been in 
use, considering the amount of work done, and made it 
clear also that much extension of shop facilities was 
possible in the future without the construction of any 
new buildings. 

The essential feature of the Newberry plan was con- 
solidation, but though the principle has been shown to 
be correct, it went too far in combining unrelated 
trades. Consolidation in commercial organizations is 
carried out as a matter of course in combining similar 
classes of work, or “related trades”; each class of 
work, however, is a highly developed specialty. The 
Newberry plan overlooked this principle and grouped 
all the trades under one head. 

At a navy-yard there are two logical groups of re- 
lated trades, one having to do with construction and 
repair of the hulls of ships, the other with similar 
work on machinery. This division of work exists in 
the successful ship-building concerns of this country, 
and is the plan in operation in the naval dock-yards 
of England and Germany. 

Much credit is due Mr. Newberry for having first 
put into force the principle of consolidation. The 
present Secretary of the Navy, who has moved with 
great caution and conservatism, highly approves the 

















Rear-Admiral William P. Potter, U.S.N. 
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principle, but has found by the experience of the past 
nine months that a little too much consolidation was 
attempted. 

Consolidation of unrelated trades, even in the same 
locality, cannot be expected to succeed, and Mr. Meyer 
has remedied this error by dividing the manufacturing 
and repair at each navy-yard into two divisions. There 
will be a hull division, and a machinery division, each 
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George von L. Meyer 
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under its own manager. The commandant of the 
navy-yard will be the general manager, and the cap- 
tain of the yard, the officer next in rank, his as- 
sistant. 

The engineer officer of the yard is the manager of 
the machinery division, the naval constructor the 
manager of the hull division. Thus shops of the same 
kind, and work of a similar nature, will be grouped 
under the control of the same officer, who will be the 
expert in his branch. 

This change, though slight in extent and in the 
amount of disturbance it will cause in the navy-yards, 
is most important, and is expected to produce greater 
efficiency. With this will go another necessary feature 
of improvement in correct business methods, the 
establishment of a modern system of cost-accounting 
at all navy-yards. 

In the past the fixing of costs and the accounts of 
each bureau have been done by five or six representa- 
tives of the bureaus at navy-yards; the Newberry con- 
solidation grouped the cost-accounting under one head, 
the manager who accomplished the work. The correct 
and ordinary commercial practice is to separate the 
determination of costs from the man who does the 
work, and have it done by an independent office. 

Mr. Meyer has inaugurated at the Boston navy-yard 
a modern system of cost-accounting which has proved a 
success and will shortly be established at all navy- 
yards. 

The system has been started under the advice and 
direction of an expert from a New York City firm 
of chartered accountants, and is modern and up to date 
in every particular. 

The new accounting office will enable the managers 
and inspectors to follow the cost of work from day to 
day, closer estimates can be made, overhead or indirect 
charges will be correctly placed, and the comparative 
efficiency of different shops and machines can be estab- 
lished. 

When this system is in force at all navy-yards their 
work can be compared with similar work of outside 
firms, and with each other, and a practical standard of 
economy created 

Thus, the changes directed by Mr. Meyer, with little 
variation from the principle in effect before December 
Ist, will produce a more efficient consolidation of trades 
and shops, and an efficient and modern accounting 
system. 

The Secretary of the Navy recommends in his annual 
report, that the Bureau of Equipment be abolished 
and its duties distributed among other bureaus. The 
Equipment Bureau now purchases coal, and manufac- 
tures or purchases electric generators and electric 
apparatus, and anchors, chains, and rope. Its duties, 
on the whole, are considered allied with similar duties 
of other bureaus, and the transfer is to be made ac- 
cordingly. All matters of purchase will go to the 
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Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, all machinery duties 
to the Steam Engineering Bureau, and those duties 
which have to do with equipping vessels will be trans- 
ferred to the Construction Bureau. 

The present bureau system was created by law in 
1842, and it provided efficiently for the building and 
supply of the fleet, but furnished no means by which 
that fleet could be operated and managed. No such 
means have since been provided, except during the 
Civil War when Mr. Fox was made an Assistant Secre- 
tary for that express purpose, and for the war only. 
The “ supply ” or material] side of the Navy Department 
has been adequately performed all these years during 
which the Navy has grown immensely; the 
machinery for operating and managing the fleet has 
been practically non-existent. Many secretaries of 
the Navy have noted the lack of any office for this 
purpose, notably Whitney and Moody. 

The naval appropriations are now so large that the 
best administration is necessary to get the full benefit 
of the money expended. The best business methods 
must be employed to prevent waste and to 
efficiency. 

The Secretary of the Navy has full power and re- 
sponsibility and is supposed to settle points of differ- 
ence among the independent bureaus, and to see that 
separate bureau interests do not produce uneconomical 
results. Lacking expert knowledge himself, he needs 
aid or advice which the present machinery does not 
adequately provide. ‘The bureau chiefs are intensely 
occupied with their executive duties and have not 
been available for advisory matters expect for the de- 
tails of their bureaus. No advisers with a broad view 
of the activities of the department have been provided 
for the Secretary. The Secretary can always get ad- 
vice from individuals, but such advice is not respon- 
sible, nor does it give assurance of continuity of policy. 
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The need of such continuing of advice has been 
recognized by different heads of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 


This need for continuing advice can most simply 
be met by the detail of sufficient officers of experience 
and recognized ability as advisers in the duties be 
longing to the logical divisions of the Navy Depart- 
ment business, and this Mr. Meyer has decided to 
accomplish. Such advisers must be proficient in the 
subjects on which they furnish advice, and they must 
be held responsible for the success or failure follow 
ing their advice. 

The bureau chiefs are advisers 
for the details of their bureaus; 


in a narrow sense 


the advisers desired 
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by Mr. Meyer are advisers for broad matters of policy 
where several bureaus or all of them may be con- 
cerned. Or the broad matters of policy may be such 
that no bureau is directly concerned, though all may 
be indirectly. 

The idea is that the aids or advisers for the Seere- 
tary take up the thread of advice where the bureau 
chiefs leave off or- where they do not supply it at all, 

















The tentative plan decided on by Mr. Meyer which 
went into effect December Ist supplies the advisers 
necessary and provides the Secretary with a number 
ot officers of high rank and experience who will deal 
with duties of the Navy Department which may be 
logically grouped under material, personnel, and the 
operation or management of the fleet. A fourth is 
added: inspections by which the Secretary will learn 
directly of the condition of the naval establishment. 

The division of material will include the duties 
under the manufacturing and supply bureaus concerned 
with the construction, equipment, and maintenance of 
the fleet. The duties of these bureaus are closely in- 
terwoven, and a broad view of their activities, and the 
differences which occasionally arise among them, are 
necessary in order that the Secretary may reach de- 
cisions on them. This division will also include the 
operation and management of navy-yards where econ- 
omy and good business method are most needed. 

The Division of Personnel includes the duties of the 
bureaus, offices, and boards dealing with the personnel 
of the navy, officers, and men. 

The Division of Operations of the Fleet will be 
charged with the final preparation of comprehensive 
plans for war and for improving the efficiency of the 
fleet, and with advising the Secretary on important 
matters of military policy. The details of these duties 
will be largely performed, as now, by the General 
Board, the War College, and the office of Naval Intelli- 
gence. 

In the past very little method has been provided 
for the use or employment of the fleet. Under the 
new plan the aid for operations, in conjunction with the 
General Board, will advise the Secretary as to move- 
ments of ships, drills and exercises, target practices, 
mancuvres, and the organization of the fleet. This 
division will also advise as to the military features of 
new ships, and the location and general military ar- 
rangement of coaling and naval stations, in conjunction 
with the General Board. 

The other division deemed a necessity for rounding 
out the proposed organization is the Division of In- 
spectors, which will inspect ships and stations and 
report direct to the Secretary. This division will 
also inspect inefficient work and will investigate com- 
plaints. Heretofore faults or irregularities in the 
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naval establishment have usually been inspected by 
representatives of those under whom the conditions 
occurred and for which indirectly they were respon- 
sible. ‘The idea now is to have an independent in- 
spection system reporting direct to the Secretary. 


In time of war the efficiency of the fleet is shown 
by success or failure; in time of peace its efficiency, 
and that of the whole naval establishment, must be 
judged by inspectors. 

The aids or advisers to the Secretary will be the 
following well-known and experienced officers. 

Rear-Admiral Richard Wainwright will be the aid 
for operations. 

Rear-Admiral W. P. Potter will be aid for personnel. 
Captain A. Ward will be aid for inspections, and Rear- 
Admiral William Swift the aid for material. 

* Admiral Wainwright’s unassuming personality, and 
his vigorous war service in the little Gloucester, are 
well known to the country. 

He has been a student and writer on strategic and 
tactical matters, and commanded the Louisiana, and 
was later a flag officer, in the Atlantic fleet both on 
the cruise around the world. 

Admiral Potter commanded the Vermont on_ the 
battleship cruise until he was made a flag officer at 
Manila and came home with the fleet in that capacity. 
He is at present chief of Bureau of Navigation, which 
office he will resign to become aid for personnel. 

Captain Ward has had extensive navy-vard and sea 
experience and was chief of staff to Rear-Admiral 
Brownson. He will soon be promoted to rear-admiral. 

Rear-Admiral Swift has had extensive technical 
training in ordnance, and at navy-yards, and a con- 
siderable experience while on leave in a large manu- 
facturing concern of Philadelphia. His administra- 
tive capacity both at sea and on shore has been thor- 
oughly demonstrated, and he is expected to be an ef- 
ficient adviser to the Secretary on technical matters. 

The experience and training of the Secretary, George 
von L. Meyer, are the best guarantee that the business 
methods and organization of the Navy are to be im- 
proved, if it is possible. 

Mr. Meyer, though educated for the law, has oc- 
cupied himself in business enterprises, with a service 
otf five years in the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives. He has been our ambassador to Italy and 
Russia and took a prominent part in the peace negotia- 
tions between Russia and Japan. He has had two 
years’ service as Postmaster-General and is keenly 
alive and full of energy. Mr. Meyer is fifty years 
old. 
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A NUMBER OF DUTCH AND BRITISH PAINTINGS, THE PROPERTY OF MR. CHARLES P. 
TAFT, OF CINCINNATI, WHICH ARE NOW ON EXHIBITION IN A NEW YORK GALLERY 





gANE of the pleasantest results of the 
Qe? Hudson-Fulton Celebration was the 
response made by owners of Dutch 
and Flemish paintings to a call for 
the loan of their treasures. The 
Metropolitan was crowded by sight- 
seers drawn together by this big loan 
re collection. Another collection which 
we attracted unusual attention in one of 
the Fifth Avenue galleries was that of Dutch and 
British paintings lent by Mr. Charles P. Taft, of 
Cincinnati, a brother of the President. His kindness in 
permitting a sight of these canvases will be instantly 
appreciated by those who care for old masters. 

Chief of the pictures which he and Mrs. Taft have 
allowed to be taken from their Cincinnati home is a 
portrait of a handsome young man, painted by Rem- 
brandt in 1633, not long after the youthful master 
definitely forsook Leyden and settled in Amsterdam. 
Clad in a black brocaded coat hung with lacing-points, 
and wearing a magnificent deep lace collar that any 
woman might envy—his lips parted in animated con- 
versation and his left hand gesticulating—this fine 
young gentleman stands leaning forward in the 
cagerness of his discourse and flashes on the beholder a 
brillant look. Convinced himself, he is surely con- 
vinecing others. 

He wears a mustache, a * mouche,” and small beard. 
Who was he, we naturally ask. Alas! no one can 
now tell. With that indifference to possible migra- 
tions of the canvas beyond the family circle of the 
sitter which is so common among artists and owners 
of family portraits, there is no clew to the identity 
of the man—not even a statement on the back of the 
canvas who he was, or what might be the occasion of 
this animation. The brushwork shows an early stage 
in Rembrandt’s development. He is still devoting 
great care to the texture of doublet and hair. The lace 
collar is a marvel of patient exactness. We might 
expect that so big a piece of lace, so brilliantly 
wrought, would detract from the face—might, for in- 
stance, carry the eye away from the more important 
part of the figure. But such is not the case. The 
countenance remains the centre of interest and domi- 
nates the exquisitely painted hands as well. Very 
few of the many splendid Rembrandts at the Metro- 
politan can be placed above this beautiful likeness. 

Mr. Taft has sent us three portraits by Frans Hals, 
that older fellow artist of Rembrandt who dwelt and 
painted and lived high, and died full of years in the 
neighbor town of Haarlem. These are a joy to painters 
for their swift, sure brushwork, not noisy and rude, 
as sometimes the Halses would paint, but masculine and 
reserved. A Haarlem man in his prime, and his wife, 
still young, greet you here with a solidity of work- 





By Charles de Kay 


manship that marks the master hand. The man has 
a soft black hat crushed against his black doublet, and 
the marvel is how, with black on black, Frans Hals 
could express so perfectly this chapeau. One hand 
doubled against the waist, the other showing the fin- 
gers foreshortened, is painted with big sweeps of the 
brush as only he can manage it who has attained an 
absolute command of his instrument. The lady is not 
beautiful, but her friendly look recalls the expression 
on the face of that elderly lady of Haarlem by Frans 
Hals which is one of the gems of the Metropolitan 
Museum. It is hard to say which is the finer of these 
portraits of man and wife. 

Here again we do not know even the names of the 
sitters and can only guess that they represent man 
and wife. There is no coat of arms, no badge to dis- 
tinguish them. We feel, however, that they were 
pleasant human fellow beings who lived orderly re- 
ligious lives and gave small care to the pomps and 
vanities of the great, he attending to business, she to 
her household. There is the suspicion of a smile on 
her plain face. His eyes and mouth are full of lurk- 
ing fun. 

The third Frans Hals is the likeness of a man so- 
cially, perhaps, a little grander than these; and for- 
tunately we know his name—Michiel de Wael. We 
may hazard a guess that he or his father came from 
the Wallon country, driven out by the Spanish for 
differences as to politics or religion. The composition 
is more conventional, or perhaps it were better to 
say, more of set purpose. With his fine big soft hat 
on his head, his glove lightly but firmly held in his 
right hand, a doublet and cloak of a wonderful black- 
ness, he stands there in the attitude of a man who 
dominates his house, one whose portrait is meant to 
dominate a large room. We know his name, not be- 
cause artist or sitter had the forethought to place 
it on the canvas, but because he was painted more 
than once by Frans Hals in those club groups which 
did so much to further the art of portraiture in Hol- 
land. In his big canvas depicting the officers of St. 
Joris’s Shooting Club in 1639 we find Michiel de 
Wael in the front rank, near the Colonel, carrying a 
commander’s baton in his hand. In that year he was 
the fiscal, or treasurer, of the archery club. But he 
is older than he appears in this portrait, a little 
stouter, and with a face more seamed. At one time 
it was supposed that this figure represented that of 
Frans Hals himself, but there is no record that Hals 
belonged to the organization, nor is it likely, despite 
the fact that Hals belonged to a good family, that in 
a little city like Haarlem, where distinctions were 
very sharply defined, the painter would have been ac- 
corded the rank of an officer in one of these regi- 
ments or clubs of a military cast, unless, indeed, he 
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had distinguished himself in warfare by land or sea. 
And yet neither Frans nor his less brilliant brother, 
Dirk Hals, were without honor at the hands of the 
historians of Haarlem. Does not Dr. Samuel Ampzing 
in his verse-and-prose account of that stout little city 
printed in 1628, burst into song when he considers 
the works of these two brothers? 


“ ... Come, Halses, come ye forth, 
And take me here a place beseeming to your worth: 
How bravely to the life can Frans portray a man! 
What charming picturelets does Dirk know how to 
lan! 
sinters in art they are, and brothers of one stem; 
One art-love ruled the two, one mother nourished them.” 


Twenty years later (1648) another townsman, 
Theodore Schrevelius, says of them: 

““T cannot pass by here in silence Frans and Dirk 
Hals, brothers, of whom the one, by reason of the 
original way of painting which is peculiar to him, 
surpasses almost every one, since in his work there 
is such strength and life that with his brush he seems 
to rival Nature herself. That is proved incredibly 
true by all of the works he has wrought, which are 
so colored that they appear to give out breath and 
actually to live.” ' 

Both historians, Ampzing as well as Schrevelius, 
had reason to know Frans Hals, for he painted the 
portraits of both, as we learn from Van Mander, or 
rather from the editor of the latter’s book on Dutch 
and Flemish painters, 

From the Taft collection in Cincinnati also come a 
good example of Hobbema’s wooded landscapes, with 
peasants and cattle said to have been contributed by 
Van de Velde; a likeness by Sir Joshua Reynolds of 
Mrs. Weyland and her young son; two Gainsboroughs, 
one showing the standing portraits of the Tomlinson 
boys, the other a seated likeness of Countess Walde- 
grave, Duchess of Gloucester, who is frequently men- 
tioned in the memoirs of Horace Walpole, she being a 
Walpole herself; and a John Hoppner, the portrait half- 
length of Miss Coussmaker in powdered hair, with a 
fresh young face and uncommonly long, slender neck. 
Raeburn is also represented by two bust portraits, 
young Edward Sackwe]l Fraser and the beautiful wife 
of his elder brother, James Baille Fraser, a daughter of 
Lord Woodhouselee. The.e are only a portion of the 
magnificent collection Mr. ‘laft owns. 

As to the Halses and the Rembrandt, it is a pity 
that the Metropolitan did not think it worth while to 
make some effort to add them to the loan exhibit, for 
they would have been seen by many who have now lost 
the chance, Certainly the Halses would have appre- 
ciably raised the level of the works by that master 
which are shown there, 








Young Gentleman as Orator Young Gentleman 
BY REMBRANDT BY FRANS HALS 


Young Lady of Haarlem Michiel de Wael of Haarlem 
BY FRANS HALS BY FRANS HALS 


FOUR NOTABLE “OLD MASTERS” FROM MR. C, P. TAFT’S 
COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 
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NES DENG PAY LR EDWARD GREY, the British 
Wiz?) Foreign Secretary, although a keen 
AY QO fisherman, is a man who measures 

his words and instinctively minim- 
BY izes rather than exaggerates. When, 
>. a Pole therefore, speaking a few days ago 
eS ESS of the state of Europe, he announced 
SEV) that “the outlook is distinctly fa- 
vorable” his words were received 
from London to St. Petersburg with the utmost re- 
spect and relief. There was still, he admitted, plenty 
of trouble about, but no one who took the true meas- 
ure of the situation and,compared it with what it was 
a short time ago could doubt the reality of the im- 
provement. He iustified his rare optimism by point- 
ing to the Balkans, to Persia, and to Morocco. A 
year ago we all thought the long-dreaded storm in 
southeastern Europe had burst at last. But it has 
blown away, and the sky in that always dubious quar- 
ter is comparatively clear again. In Persia the retro- 
spect is equally satisfactory. If what has happened 
during the past eighteen months in Persia had taken 
place three or four years ago, England and Russia 
could searcely have been kept from coming to blows. 
Persia, therefore, registers the beneficent revolution 
that has transformed Anglo-Russian relations. Mo- 
rocco, again, has ceased, for the time being, to be a 
Kuropean problem. Nobody now shares the fear— 
three years ago an acute and well-grounded fear— 
that the Shereefian Empire will prove a casus belli 
between France and Germany. In all these particulars 
Kurope is better off than it was; the great Powers are 
no longer bristling; and Sir Edward Grey is entitled 
to look forward without dismay. 

Yet there was never, perhaps, a time when the in- 
dividual nations of Europe were confronted with a 
set of more harassing problems. The measure of the 
general tranquillity is, indeed, the measure of the 
local and particular unrest. Europe is at peace be- 
cause each European country is too much engrossed 
with its internal anxieties to be capable of external 
initiative. If, for instance, the people of Great Brit- 
ain were inclined at this moment to a policy of foreign 
adventure their hands would be effectually tied by the 
state of their domestic politics, by the absorbing con- 
troversy of the Budget, and by the imminence of a 
general election to be fought out on a great constitu- 
tional issue. Germany is in very much the same posi- 
tion. The question of ways and means, the condition 
of German finances, and the growing certainty of an 
immense increase in the Socialist vote—a_ certainty 
confirmed by the recent elections for the Saxon and 
Baden Diets—are matters that are occupying the 
Wilhelmstrasse far more closely than any schemes of 
foreign diplomacy. France, at all times the most 
pacifie nation in Europe, is now thinking of little ex- 
cept the approaching general election. Austria- 
Hungary, again, within a year after her brilliant 
and triumphant coup in the Balkans, finds herself 
plunged once more into the old, insoluble, disinte- 
grating quarrel between the two halves of the Dual 
Monarehy. Not only ‘are Austria and Hungary at 
odds once more, not only is the perennial feud between 
the Germans and the Czechs re.aming all its old bit- 
terness, but the problem of raising the $70,000,000 
incurred by the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
is taxing all the adroitness of the statesmen of 
Vienna. 

Russia, once more. is absorbed with the possibility 
of complications in Finland, for which, indeed, she 
has made naval and military preparations on a scale 
that forebodes the final extinction of Finnish autonomy 
and a return to the régime of Plehve and Bobrikoff. 

















By Sydney Brooks 


Greece is passing through a crisis that is half a 
military usurpation and half a vague but genuine ef- 
fort of national regeneration. Within the past four 
months the Greek army has twice overthrown the civil 
government; it has drummed the royal princes out of 
the ranks; and if it tolerates the new Cabinet and 
the new Premier, whom it has installed, it is only 
on condition that they carry out its programme. In 
no country can a pronunciamento be carried out with- 
cut its effects being derogatory and inimical to the 
royal authority and prestige. Getting rid of a king, 
however, and even the overthrow of the monarchy, 
will do Greece little permanent good. The funda- 
mental disease she suffers from is the disease that to 
a greater or less extent afliicts Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and even France. It is the disease of Constitutional- 
ism. In Greece it has never been anything but a 
ruinous farce. There are no political parties and no 
political principles. There is simply a fight of factions 
for the spoils of office. an incessant babble of intriguing 
politicians. The people, as a whole, are bemused with 
rhetoric, talkers, and not doers, filled with vain dreams, 
voleanic, romantic, undisciplined, forever vaporing of 
their glorious past, forever making worse confounded 
the confusion of their weak and miserable present. 
There is hardly a man in the country. If Greece could 
be provided with a stable and competitive civil service 
that would remain unaffected by the rise and fall 
of Ministries, and if judges and magistrates could be 
removed once and for all from political “ influence,” 
the future of the country might be tranquil if not 
brilliant, and contented if not affluent. But with that 
worst of governmental systems—the government of a 
single Chamber—and with the spirit of “* graft” per- 
vading all branches of the administration, every reform 
becomes as difficult as a revolution, and can perhaps 
only be effected by. revolutionary means. 

And, finally, Spain, whose campaign in Morocco was 
beginning to arouse the suspicions of France and to 
make Europe uneasy, is compelled to face a gathering 
tide of domestic unrest against which she will have 
to strain all her energies to make headway. Thac a 
revolution of some kind is inevitable in the Peninsula 
is almost an axiom of European politics. No one, at 
any rate, can doubt that for many years to come 
Spain will find all the trouble she can comfortably 
cope with inside her own boundaries. Every European 
Power of any consequence is, in short, automatically 
bound down to a foreign policy that will permit the 
maximum of freedom in dealing with local and_ in- 
ternal problems. The foreign policy that fulfils this 
condition is obviously a foreign policy with as little 
friction in it as possible—a policy of accommodations 
and compromises and of abstention from decisive 
strokes and startling surprises. The European na- 
tions, individually agitated, are thus collectively har- 
monious. Each, so far as its neighbors are concerned, 
is primarily bent upon marking time. 

But while the “ hush” of which Lord Rosebery was 
speaking a few months ago still endures, and has, if 
anything, been deepened, and while there is a lull in 
the active prosecution of European rivalries and am- 
bitions, it would be absurd to suppose that they are 
therefore exhausted and satisfied and will not again 
raise their heads. The Anglo-German competition in 
Dreadnoughts, which is the governing fact of the mad 
world in which we live, still continues, and without 
the remotest sign of abatement or abandonment. The 
problem of Crete, though for a while it has been 
judiciously shelved, will one day have to be taken in 
hand and tinkered at if it cannot be solved. So, too, 
will the problem of Macedonia. Russia, again, has 
neither forgiven nor forgotten the tremendous rebuff 
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she met with last spring at the hands of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. She is powerless at present to 
resent it with any tangible effect, but the diplomatic 
world instinctively regarded the recent visit of the 
Tsar to Italy as, in effect if not in purpose, an anti- 
Austrian demonsiration, or at the very least as a sig- 
nificant pledge of friendship and co-operation between 
two Powers whose interests in the Balkans run counter 
to those of the Teutonic peoples, and as a reminder 
that the permanent currents. ef. European polities, 
though for the moment unnoticed, have been in no wise 
deflected. The visit was in truth an event of real im- 
portance. It marked, for one thing, the end of a 
period of something like estrangement between Italy 
and Russia. Russia cannot afford to see her historic 
guardianship of the Slav peoples in the Balkans pass 
into Teutonic hands, and Italy can as little afford 
to see the Adriatic converted into an Austrian lake. 
30th Powers were thus placed at a disadvantage by 
Count Aehrenthal’s forward move, and both were 
similarly affected when his move was sustained by 
the threat of Germany’s armed intervention. It was 
natural, therefore, that they should draw together 
again and take counsel for the better protection of 
their common interests. The effective sympathy and 
helpfulness of the Russian sailors at the time of the 
Messina earthquake quickly gave to their rapproche- 
ment the needed popular note; and for the past few 
months it has been obvious that the two governments 
and the two peoples had recovered all and more than 
all their old cordiality. 

But I observe that in several quarters their sig- 
nificance is either exaggerated or misconstrued. The 
Tsar’s visit has, in fact, been widely interpreted as a 
sign that Italy is about to retire from the Triple 
Alliance, and England and France have been pictured 
as delighted by the prospect and Germany and Austria- 
Hungary correspondingly chagrined and _ depressed. 
Tet me say at once and emphatically that in its 
present form there is no sensible man in Europe who 
wishes the Triple Alliance other than well; and that 
Italy’s deflection from it would be regarded in London 
and Paris not merely without pleasure, but with 
positive and well-justified alarm. Italy and Austria 
are allies who are forced to act toward each other 
as though they would one day be enemies. Their 
rivalry in the Balkans, their subterranean struggle for 
the possession of Albania, the foolishly repressive policy 
of Vienna in the Trentino and ‘Trieste, the bitter 
memories of the Austrian occupation of Italy—all 
this, and much else, keeps alive a spirit of antagonism 
that at any crisis becomes acute. Undoubtedly Italy 
and Austria-Hungary are in moral even when they 
are not in political conflict. But the conflict is 
searcely definite and insistent enough to jeopardize 
the Alliance, while the Alliance assuages or at least 
restrains the conflict. It binds both Powers to a 
measure of good behavior. There could be nothing 
more disastrous to European tranquillity than that 
Italy and Austria should each recover her liberty. 
Their Alliance places some wholesome restrictions upon 
the conduct of each. 

Moreover, Italy has not found the Alliance any bar 
to the formation of private friendships. Not only 
does it protect her from Austria-Hungary, but it 
leaves her free to enter into the most amicable re- 
lations with Great Britain, France, and Russia in 
turn—relations which, if she stood outside the Al- 
liance, would at once be regarded with suspicion and 
hostility in both Berlin and Vienna. She has thus a 
foot in both eamps. Nothing could be better for Italy’s 
own interests than this arrangement and nothing more 
auspicious for the tranquillity of Europe. 

















DOGS THAT IMPERSONATED MOORISH TROOPS 


THE RIFFS, IN THEIR ENGAGEMENTS WITH THE SPANISH FORCES IN MOROCCO, FREQUENTLY DISGUISE DOGS TO REPRESENT MOORS, AND SEND THEM INTO THE OPEN 


TO DRAW THE FIRE OF THEIR SPANISH SKIRMISHERS, WHOSE WHEREABOUTS ARE THUS DISCOVERED TO THE ENEMY’S SHARPSHOOTERS. 
RLOOPHOUNDS, DRESSED TO ILLUSTRATE THE TRICK, AND BELONGING TO MAJOR RICHARDSON, WHO HAS RECENTLY: RETURNED FROM MOROCCO 
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THE SPECIAL TRAINS THAT RACE FROM THE PACIFIC PORTS TO 
CARRY THEIR COSTLY FREIGHT TO THE NEW YORK MARKET 


By Thaddeus S. Dayton 


BIEN a fast mail steamer from Yoko- 
hama, Shanghai, or Canton—the 
great silk ports of the Orient—docks 
at Vancouver, Tacoma, Seattle, or 
San Francisco, a special train stands 
ready on the pier awaiting her ar- 
SH) VX) rival. It is not the private convey- 

BAY Ance of some transportation king or 
multimillionaire or of any of the 
passengers who throng the decks; nor does it tarry 
for the sacks of letters from the Far East. Its coaches 
do not shine with the refulgence of varnish and plate 
glass. Their paint is dull and they are windowless 
like express cars. The side doors toward the ship are 
open. This special is the emperor of trains. It is re- 
served for the costliest of all freight—raw silk. When 
it starts eastward its lading will be worth a fortune— 
a million and a half, perhaps two millions of dollars. 

All the way across the Pacific these skeins of 
precious thread, packed tightly in bales of a little more 
than a hundredweight each, carefully wrapped in 
heavy water-proof coverings, have been locked in the 
steamer’s steel-walled treasure-room. 

As the great ship’s mooring hawsers strain and 
settle into place and the gangplanks are being lowered 
the purser breaks the seals which he has inspected 
many times a day throughout the seven-thousand- 
mile voyage. As the first passengers hasten ashore 
half a hundred laborers mass themselves and stand 
ready to receive the rush of precious bales as they 
come sliding down to the pier from the deck aboye. 
The customs officers are hardly through with examin- 
ing the first of the voyagers’ baggage before the cars 
are jammed with their costly freight that a few 
weeks later, woven into shimmering stuff for women’s 
gear, will glow alluringly from a hundred shdp-win- 
dows. 

A giant locomotive, built for speed, with driving- 
wheels greater in diameter than the height of a tall 
man, backs down and is coupled on to the cars, now 
sealed and locked and ready. With clanging bell and 
hissing steam the train glides out and, with a burst of 
speed that seems almest exultant, takes the main-line 
rails for the long journey. The silk must be landed in 
New York in five days. Even the United States mails 
will not travel faster across the continent. Day and 
night the silk train rushes eastward over mountains 
and plains, across deserts, and through great cities. It 
never stops except to change engines. Then it halts 
only for a moment. Another giant locomotive, oiled 
and groomed and fit, is always waiting to take up the 
race, 

The silk train is run as a special. If a limited loses 
time and gets in the way, the limited has to fret on a 
siding while the silk train roars by in a whirlwind of 
dust. The silk special runs on no schedule except that 
of the greatest speed consistent with safety. The 
chief despatcher of each division listens watchfully to 
the news of its progress coming in over the wires 
from one signal tower and station after another. 
While the silk train is yet a thousand miles away it 
is being prepared for. The capabilities of engineers 
and engines are thoughtfully discussed by division 
despatehers and trainmasters, and the men and 
machines with the highest capacity for speed are 
picked. Tracks are cleared and a thousand details ar- 
ranged so that there shall be no delay in hurling this 
huge projectile across the continent. 

Sometimes there is a titanic race over a_three- 
thousand-mile course which stirs the blood of even the 
railroad men who have to be professionally without 
nerves. It happens now and then that two steamers 
from Eastern Asia, each with two thousand or more 
bales of raw silk in its treasure-room, start a few 
hours apart. They drive full speed night and day 
across the vast expanse of the Pacific. They have 
heen selected by the shippers in Shanghai or in Yoko- 
hama because, under ordinary conditions, they will 
reach their American port on, say, a Friday. If they 
do, the silk can be delivered in New York by the fol- 
lowing Thursday, which is the latest in the week that 
is desirable. 

Arrangements have been made by cable for the trans- 
portation of the cargoes across the continent. Rival 
railroads are to carry them. It has happened that two 
such silk trains have started but an hour apart, and, 
pursuing different routes, have swung into New York 
neck and neck. 

It is when such a racé as this is on that the silk 
train becomes the one important thing in life to the 
otherwise unemotional railroad men. They think and 
talk of nothing else. Every one is keyed to- feverish 
hope and activity. Despatchers and engineers confer 
together like trainers and iockeys. Tracks are cleared 
and patrolled, switches are spiked, and everything is 
done to clip the necessary delays to the last second. 
There could be no greater effort if a railread emperor 
were riding on a journey of life and death. 

The railroad officials will deny that there is any 
race, but when it is over the story of the winning 
of the blue ribbon of the rails is told in every round- 
house and switch-shanty between the two coasts. 

Raw silk fluetuates considerably in price af times, 
for various reasons, and there is frequent heavy specu- 
lation in it. Time of delivery is usually the essence 





of the contracts. The purchases of cargoes are usually 
financed by some New York bank or trust company. 
Every day’s delay means added interest charges. 
While raw silk enters this country free of duty, it is 
usually shipped in bond to its destination, and is not 
formally passed by the customs authorities until its 
arrival. For the purposes of the bankers and 
merchants it might as well reach New York on a 
Monday morning as the previous Friday afternoon. 
If it arrives on a Thursday it can be cleared at the 
custom-house, “conditioned” and reshipped to the 
manufacturers within the next forty-eight hours. 
These are but a few of the principal reasons why the 
closely interwoven commercial interests watch the 
progress of the silk train across the continent and 
pray for its early arrival. 

There are, from the railroads’ point of view, many 
other reasons for speed. In the first place the trans- 
portation of this freight that is valued at more than 
$125,000 a car is eagerly sought for by competing 
railroads. They say it is a matter of sentiment and 


happen to the silk special the same as to any other 
train. Not long ago one of these specials was 
“ditched” on a Western road. The cars and contents 
caught fire and made a beautiful blaze that cost the 
insurance companies a million dollars. 

The cars in which this raw silk is transported across 
the continent, while not ornate externally, are built 
with great care. They are as nearly moisture, dust, 
and damp proof as possible, and especial attention is 
paid to their running-gear. No better steel wheels are 
under the private cars of great railroad executives. 
A continuous run of three thousand miles is a hard 
test, and a broken flange would mean the possible loss 
of many hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

The world’s annual production of raw silk is about 
55,000,000 pounds at present. Of this more than two- 
thirds comes from the Orient, especially from China 
and Japan. In Europe the principal silk-producing 
country is Italy. China exports, through Shanghai 
and Canton, nearly 15,000,000 pounds a year. The 
total production of raw silk in China, however, is an 

















Bales of silk in storage in a New York warehouse 


prestige. but it is really an affair of dollars and cents. 
A ear-load of raw silk and a car-load of first-class pas- 
sengers all the way across America amount to about 
the same thing in money—and there is more net profit 
in handling the silk at four cents a pound from coast 
to coast, the highest freight rate that is charged on 
any ‘commodity. It is an unusual thing to get to- 
gether seventy-five or a hundred first-class passengers 
at $79.20 each, but if a road achieves the reputation of 
handling raw-silk specials expeditiously they are 
likely to come along over the same rails almost every 
week. : 

The silk train—aside from the engineer and fire- 
man—needs only a conductor, a flagman, and a brake- 
man. The shiny limited does not make nearly as much 
net revenue for the road, for it requires a much larger 
and more expensive crew. 

Silk is the one class of freight that the railroad in- 
sures for its own account in order to be protected 
against loss if an accident happens. The longer a 
million or two million dollars insurance is in effect 
the more it costs. That is another reason for hurry. 
Still another is a curious and, to the general public, 
unknown theory in the complex science of railroad- 
ing—that of the “zone of danger.” The “zone of 
danger” is the distance between two points. The 
quicker it is passed over the less the risk. Therefore 
the swift silk train, running at the speed of a limited 
or faster, is simply passing through the “zone of 
danger ” as quickly as possible. For the same reason, 
by the way, fast trains are considered theoretically 
safer to travel on than slow ones, hecause they are 
exposed to the risks of transit a fewer number of 
hours or minutes. 

Though the charges are heavy, the railways insure 
their silk trains to their full value. Accidents may 
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unknown quantity. Fully half that the Chinese 
worms produce—more than one-fourth the world’s sup- 
ply—is woven and worn in that country and never 
gets on the foreign markets at all. About a million 
pounds comes from India, and there are about three 
million pounds of tusser silk from southern Asia. 
This tusser silk is tecimically known as the “ wild” 
variety. The worms that produce it feed on the leaves 
of the oak instead of the mulberry. This year’s total 
silk crop is the greatest of any since statistics began 
to be kept.- Five years ago it was ten million pounds 
less. The United States uses nearly half the raw silk 
that is produced. Last year there were imported into 
this country nearly 24,000,000 pounds, valued at a 
little less than $80,000,000. Forty years ago the 
importations totalled but 512,449 pounds, and even 
ten years back we bought less than 10,000,000 pounds. 
A greater proportion of the population of the United 
States dress in silks and satins and, velvets than any 
other country on earth, and the fashion is steadily in- 
creasing for the use of silks for every-day wear. The 
American manufacturer is responsible for this in a 
very great degree because he is continually devising 
novelties in weaves and colorings to catch the popular 
fancy. The demand for silk and cotton mixed goods 
has attained enormous. proportions during the past 
few years also, and large quantities of raw silk have 
been purchased by the cotton manufacturers of New 
England for the filling of these fabrics. Many new 
mills of this sort are being built, so that by the open- 
ing of the new year it is estimated that probably ten 
thousand looms of this character will be in operation 
in New England. 

The importance of the United States as a market, in 
the eyes of the Japanese, for example, may be gathered 
from the experience, recently, of the President of the 































































































American Silk Association that has its headquarters 
in New York. When he visited Japan on business 
this year he was sought out and presented to the 
Emperor and Empress, and Prince Fushimi, cousin of 
the Emperor, insisted on entertaining him during his 
visit. He was received with honors such as are ac- 
corded usually only to an ambassador from some great 
loreign power. 

Despite the large production of raw silk it has 
steadily advanced in price and now ranges from $3.45 
per pound, for the Canton kind, to $4.75 for the best 
Chinese. Japanese raw silk is worth about $3.80 a 
pound, 

The great centres of silk manufacture in the United 
States are in the States of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, although the industry is scattered all 
over the Eastern and New England States. There are 
276 silk manutacturers in New York City, in the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx; 259 in Pater- 
son, New Jersey, and 304 in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Practically all the raw silk that comes to this coun- 
try, no matter what its ultimate destination, is 
shipped direct to New York City, for that is the real 
centre of the silk trade of the country. This is largely 
so because these shipments that run into so many 
millions annually are financed by the great banking- 
houses and financial institutions of the metropolis, and 
also because the most of the wholesale trading with 
the Orient is conducted from New York. 

Few commodities will absorb moisture and hold more 
of it than raw silk. Moisture increases its weight, of 
course, and in an article like this, that is sold at four 
or tive dollars a pound, this enhancement of weight 
by moisture—frequently as much as thirty per cent.— 
becomes an important matter. Therefore the process 
of “conditioning” as a basis of sale has become 
general. 

As soon as the silk train arrives and has been in- 
spected by the customs officials and released the bales 
are taken to the silk warehouse. Then the bales are 
unpacked and sample skeins are taken from different 
parts of every bale. Each of these sample lots from 
the separate bales is divided into three equal portions 
and is weighed on two different scales and by two dif- 
ferent persons. If the individual results do not differ 
by more than 1';, decigrams (a little less than 2 1-3 
grains) the lower weight is taken. Then two out of 
the three sample lots are submitted to desiccation or 
drying out in the conditioning ovens at a temperature 
of 284 degrees Fahrenheit. When they are absolutely 
dry they are weighed again on scales that register in 
decigrams (1.5432 grains). The weight obtained is 
the dry or absolute weight. If the difference in the 
percentage of loss of the two lots does not exceed one- 
half per cent., the average of the two losses constitutes 
the basis for calculating the absolute weight of the 
whole bale. The conditioned or commercial weight— 
the basis on which it is sold—is obtained by adding an 
allowance of eleven per cent. to cover the amount of 
moisture that the raw silk should normally contain. 
If there is a difference of one-half per cent. or more, 
the third lot, which has been kept in reserve, is sub- 
mitted to desiccation and other calculations are made 
to arrive at the absolute average of correctness for the 
bale. All these operations are made in duplicate by 
different persons, one checking the other, just as care- 
fully as the assayers acting for the buyers and sellers 
of gold-ore sample the contents of shipments before 
they are smelted. 

The weighing of the dried samples of silk is done 
in a rather curious way. The scales are above the dry- 
ing-oven and the silk is suspended from them and 
hangs in the centre of the oven so its weight can be 
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Conditioning ovens, in which the silk is desiccated at a temperature of 284 degrees Fahrenheit 


points of difference between buyer and seller, there is 
an inspection test which is the Court of Appeals of the 
silk business. The result-of this test is final and has 
to be accepted by both parties. 

About forty-five centuries lie between the first silk 
caravans that went out of China and made their year’s 
journeys to the markets of Persia and the West and 
the silk trains that now hurry the precious bales al- 
most as far in five days. Though the methods of 
manufacture and of transportation of raw silk have 
changed immeasurably in 4,500 years, the silk-moth 
still does his work in the same old, mysterious way. 

According to Chinese records the use of silk dates 
from 2,650 B.c. The first patron of the silkworm was 
Hoang-Ti, third Emperer of China, and his Empress, 
Si-Ling-Chi, was the first practical silkworm breeder 
and silk-reeler. Walking one day in the _ palace 
gardens she discovered a strange, repulsive worm. It 
was small, of a pale-green color, and was feeding 
greedily on a mulberry leaf. She watched the worm 
day by day and at last took the fine silken web which 
it spun and succeeded in unreeling the new filament 
from the cocoon and weaving it into cloth. For cen- 
turies this Empress has been deified by the Chinese 
under the title of the “ Goddess of the Silkworms,” and 
to this day they celebrate in her honor the “ Con-Con 
Feast ” during the season in which the silkworm eggs 
are hatched. The Chinese exported their silk and stuffs 
to various parts of Asia, but for a thousand years kept 


seed than anything else. One moth will lay from 300 
to 400 eggs, and it takes 30,000 to make an ounce. 
Each egg has a small spot on one end, and when the 
worm hatches—in temperate climates about the first 
of June—it gnaws its way out through this spot. The 
worm is then black in color, covered with long hair, 
and has a shiny nose. Its span of life is about fifty 
days. It sheds its skin four times during chat period, 
and after each moulting feeds ravenously on the leaves 
of the mulberry, its favorite food. A thousand of the 
wornis eating make a noise like falling rain. 

In about forty days the worm attains its full size 
and begins to spin its cocoon. It is then about three 
inches long and has increased in weight ten thousand 
times since its birth. It is one of the ugliest objects 
in animate nature. When it begins spinning it works 
incessantly until in twenty-four hours the worm is 
hidden from view. In four or five days its work is 
done. Then the chrysalis is stifled in a steam heater 
and the silk in which the worm has wrapped itself—a 
continuous thread from eight hundred to one thousand 
yards in length—is unravelled by hand. From four to 
six of these filaments are united in a single thread and 
these are wound into skeins, packed into bales and sent 
to America and Europe for manufacture. 

No one has yet found an adequate substitute for the 
silkworm. The animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms have been ransacked in the search. A_ shellfish 
of the Mediterranean has been found that has the 


























Inspecting silk previously to its exportation 


ascertaimed without removing it. A thermometer, at- 
tached to the apparatus, registers the temperature and 
shows it it varies from the two hundred and eighty- 
four degrees that is required. 

The process of conditioning silk was first put into 
use in ftalv in i724, and this test is now the rule in 
all the manufacturing countries of Europe. Only 
Within the last three years, however, has the precess 
heen standardized in this country and abroad, so that 
it is now on the same basis everywhere. 

Conditioning is not the only thing that is done to 
the raw silk on its arrival in New York. It is sized— 
the fineness of its threads determined. Then it 1s 
subjected to tests for elasticity, twisting. and tenacity. 
After all that has been done, if there still remain any 


the secret of its production to themselves. Up to the 
sixth century of the Christian era all the raw silk ex- 
ported from China reached Kurope from Persia. In 
595 AD. the Emperor Justinian sent two monks to 
China, and, braving the penalty of death, they re- 
turned with a quantity of eggs of the silkworm con- 
cealed in their pilgrim staffs: Only once since (in 
1860), when Dr. Pasteur was making a study of a 
germ disease that threatened the silk industry, have 
any other silkworm eggs been exported from Asia. 
Consequently practically all the silkworms of the 
Western world are descended from those brought in the 
eges by the monks to Constantinople fourteen cen- 
turies ago. 

The egg of the silkworm looks more like a turnip- 
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Receiving the silk at a Japanese storehouse 


curious power of spinning a viseid silk which in 
Sicily is made into a fabric. Another kind of. silk 
is made from the ramie-plant. Others are produced 
irom mercerized cotton. The spider has been experi- 
mented with for many years with a view of developing 
that insect into a competitor of the silkworm, but the 
only kind that has been found that is at all near what 
is desired is the Madagascar spider, which, however, 
as yet produces so little that its silk is still an indus- 
trial curiosity. Chemists have spent years in analyzing 
and trying to reproduce mechanically the threads that 
the silkworm weaves, but still that curious insect re- 
mains one of the principal sources of wealth of Asia 
and of southern Europe. No one has been able to 
penetrate its secret as yet. 
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AN ENGLISHMAN’S AMERICAN BRIDE 


The marriage of Miss May Kinder, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Kinder, of Philadelphia, to 
Mr. Henry J.-Delaval Astley, was recently announced. Mr. Astley is a son of Lady Florence Willoughby 








Ephesus: 











By Albert Bigelow Paine 







BIKE Oriental harbors generally, 
ses Smyrna from the sea has a magic 
charm. When we slowly sailed down 
a long reach of water between quiet 
“3 hills and saw the ancient city rising 
WN from the morning mist, we had some- 
Ay how a feeling that we had reached a 
hitherto undiscovered port —a mi- 
rage, perhaps, of some necromancer’s 
spell. Yet it was real enough when we landed, and, 
coming from Constantinople, the place seemed marvel- 
lously clean. We didn’t stop for careful examination, 
but went immediately to the neat railway station 
where there was a little train waiting to take us to 
Ayasaluk. the station nearest Ephesus. That railway 
bas prospered in the forty-two years since the first 
* Innocents Abroad ” made use of it. It was new then, 
and five hundred pounds of figs constituted its entire 




















The entrance to the animal pit 


freight during the first vear. It had a mighty busi- 
ness now, for its size, and has added to the prosperity 
of that section of Asia Minor. 

We found our train and presently went joggling 
away through the spring landscape, following the old 
highway that from time immemorial has led from 
Ephesus to Smyrna—the highway which long ago St. 
Paul travelled, and St. John, too, no doubt, and the 
Virgin Mary and Mary Magdalen. For these all jour- 
neyed between Ephesus and Smyrna in their time, and 
the ancient road would be crowded—with countless 
camel trains and laden donkeys then; also with the 
wheeled vehicles of that period—carts and chariots 
and cages of wild animals for the games—and there 
would be elephants, too, gaudily caparisoned, carrying 
some rich potentate of jthe East and his retinue—-a 
governor, perhaps, or a king. It was a mighty thor- 
oughfare in those older days and may be still, though 
it is no longer crowded, and we did not notice any 
kings. But just then somebody discovered a camel 
train—the first we had seen—huge creatures heavily 
loaded and plodding along the old highway. Then 
there was another camel train and another. Then 
came a string of donkeys—all laden.with the wares 
of the Kast going to Smyrna. ‘The lagging Oriental 
day was awake: the old road was still alive, after all. 

It was a pleasant morning ride. I was sorry, almost, 
when we reached Avasaluk, where there is a hotel— 
new and unbeautiful, but clean and wholesome—with 
men selling relics which we did not much believe in, 
beeause we did not know then that Ephesus is an in- 
exhaustible mine of such things and that it is cheaper, 
far cheaper, to gather genuine relics there than to 
manufacture imitations. 

Like the first Innocents, we had brought a car-load 
or so of donkeys—four-legged donkeys—from Smyrna, 
and | think they were the same ones, from their looks. 
They were aged and patchy and they filled the bill in 
other ways. They wrung our hearts with their sad, 
patient faces and their decrepitude, and they exasper- 
ated us with their indifference to our desires. 

We mounted our donkeys at the hotel—most of us. 
A few drove, but as a party we rode—if it may be 
called riding. I suppose excursion parties look pretty 
much alike, and that the Quaker City pilgrims forty- 
two years ago looked a good deal like ours as we 
strung away down the valley toward the ancient city. 
I hope they did not look any worse than ours. To see 
long-legged men and stout ladies perched on the backs 
of those tiny asses in rickety saddles that feel as if 
they would slip (and do slip, if one is not careful) 
may be diverting enough, but it is not pretty. If 
the donkey stays in the middle of the narrow, worn 
pathway, it is very well; but if he goes to experi- 
menting and wandering off over the rocks, then look 
out. You can’t steer him with the single remnant of 
rope on his halter (he has no bridle), and he pitches 
a good deal when he gets off his course. Being a tall 
person, [ was closed up like a grasshopper and felt 
fearfully top-heavy. Laura, age fourteen, kept behind 
me—commenting on my appearance and praying for 
my overthrow. 

It was a good way to the ruins—the main ruins— 
though in reality there were ruins everywhere: old 
mosques, hoary with age and half buried in the soil— 
a thousand years old, but young compared with the 
more ancient city; crumbling Roman aqueduets lead- 
ing away to the mountains—old even before the 
mosques were built, but still new when Ephesus was 
already hoary with antiquity; broken columns sticking 








everywhere out of the weeds and grass—scarred, crum- 
bling, and moss-grown, though still not of that first. 
far, unrecorded period. But by and by we came to 
mighty walls of stone—huge abutments rising from 
the marshy plain—and these were really old. The 
Phenicians may have laid them in some far-off time, 
but tradition goes still farther back and declares they 
were laid by giants—the one-eyed kind, the Cyclops— 
when all this marsh was sea. These huge abutments 
were piers in that ancient day. A blue harbor washed 
them and the merchant ships of mighty Ephesus lay 
alongside and loaded for every port. 

That was a long time ago. Nobody can say when 
these stone piers were built, but Diana and Apollo 
were both born in Ephesus, and there was probably a 
city here even then. What we do know is that by the 
beginning of the Christian era Ephesus was a me- 
tropolis with a temple so amazing, a theatre so vast, 
and a library so beautiful that we stand amid the 
desolation to-day helpless to reconstruct in fancy the 
proportions of a community that could require these 
things and could build them and then vanish utterly, 
leaving not a living trace behind. 

For nobody to-day lives in Ephesus—not a soul. 
A wandering shepherd may build his camp-fire here 
or an Arab who is tilling a bit of ground; but his 
home will be in Ayasaluk several miles away, not here. 
Ephesus, once the greatest port of trade in western 
Asia, is voiceless and vacant now, except when a party 
like ours comes to disturb its solitude and trample 
among its forlorn glories. 

There is no lack of knowledge concerning certain of 
the structures here—the more recent ones, we may call 
them, though they were built two thousand years ago. 
There are inscriptions everywhere, and some of them 
are as cleanly cut to-day as they were when the tool 
left them. This library was built in honor of Augustus 
Cesar and Livia, and it must have been a veritable 
marble vision. Here in its corners the old students 
sat and pored over books and precious documents that 
filled these crumbling recesses and. the long-vanished 
shelves. St. Paul doubtless came here to study during 
the three vears of his residence, and before him St. 
John, for he wrote his Gospel in Ephesus and would 
be likely to seek out the place of books. And Mary 
would walk with him to the door sometimes, I think, 
and Mary of Magdala, for these three passed their 
final days in Ephesus and would be drawn close to- 
gether by their sacred bond. 

The great theatre where St. Paul battled with the 
wild beasts stands just across the way. It seated 
twenty-five thousand and its stone benches stretch up- 
ward to the sky. The steep marble flight that carries 
you from tier to tier is there to-day exactly as when 
troops of fair ladies and handsome beaux climbed up 
and still up to find their places from which to look 
dewn on the play or the gladiatorial combat or the 
massacre of the Christians in the arena below. 

These old theatres were built in a semicircle dug 
out of the mountainside, so that the seats were solid 
against the ground and rose one above the other with 
the slope of the hill, which gave everybody a good view. 
There were no columns to interfere with one’s vision, 
for there was no roof to be supported, except perhaps 
over the stage, but the top seats were so remote from 
the arena and proscenium that the players must have 
seemed mere miniatures. Yet even above these there 
was still mountainside, and little boys who could not 
get money for an entrance fee or carry water to the 
animals for a ticket sat up in that far perch no doubt 
and looked down and shouted at the show. 

Laura and I, who as usual had dropped behind the 
party, climbed far up among the seats and tried to 
imagine we had come to the afternoon performance— 
had come early so as not to miss any of it. But it 
was not easy even when we shut our eyes. Weeds and 
grass grew everywhere in the crevices; dandelions 
bloomed and briers tangled where sat the beaux and 
belles of twenty centuries ago. Just here at our feet 
the mobs of Demetrius the silversmith gathered, crying, 
‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” because the re- 
ligion of St. Paul was spoiling their trade for miniature 
temples. Down there in the arena Paul did battle 
with the beasts, very 
likely as punishment. 





much of its wonder is still preserved. Here the 
singers of a forgotten time gave forth their melody to 
a group of music-lovers, gathered in this close circle 
of seats that not a note or shading might be lost. We 
passed around this dainty playhouse, across a little 
wheat-field that some peasant has planted against its 
very walls, on up the high hill, scrambling along steep 
declivities over- its brow, and, behold! we came out 
high above the great theatre on the other side, and 
all the plain and slopes of the old city with its white 
fragments and its poor ruined harbor lay at our feet. 
Earthquakes shook the city down and filled up the 
splendid harbor. If the harbor had been spared the 
city would have been rebuilt. Instead the harbor is 
a marsh, the city a memory. 

From where we stood we could survey the sweep 
of the vanished city. We could look across into the 
library and the market-place and follow a marble road 
—its white blocks worn smooth by a million treading 
feet where it stretched away toward the sea. And 
once more we tried to conjure the vision of the past— 
to close our eyes and reproduce the vanished day. And 
once more we failed. We could glimpse a picture, we 
could construct a city, but it was never quite that city 
—-never quite in that place. Our harbor with its white 
sails and thronging wharves was never quite that har- 
bor—our crowded streets were never quite those streets. 
Here were just ruins—always ruins—they could never 
have been anything but ruins. Perhaps our imagina- 
tions were not in good working order. 

We descended again into the great theatre, for it 
fascinated us, nearly breaking our necks where vines 
and briers tangled, pausing every other minute to 
rest and consider and dream. Pawing over a heap 
of rubbish—-odd bits of carving, inscriptions, and the 
like—the place is a treasure-trove of such things—l 
found a little marble torso of a female figure. Head 
and arms and the lower part of the body all gone, but 
what remained was exquisite beyond words—a gem, 
even though rubbish, in Ephesus. 

Now, of course the reader is an honest person. He 
would have said, as I did: “ No, it does not matter, 
rubbish or no rubbish, it is not mine. It belongs to the 
government—I cannot steal. Besides, there is Laura, 
age fourteen; I cannot set her a bad example. Also 
there are the police. No, my -conscience is perfect; | 
cannot do it.” 

I know the reader would have reflected thus and so 
did I, as stated. Then I found I could crowd it into 
my inside coat pocket, and that by cramming my 
handkerchief carefully on top of it, it did not distress 
me so much, especially when I gave it a little support 
with my forearm, to make it swing in a natural way. 
But when I remembered that the Quaker City pilgrims 
had been searched on leaving Ephesus, my conscience 
began to harass me again, though not enough as yet 
to make me disgorge. 

Our party had all trailed back to the hotel when 
we got to our donkeys and it was beginning to sprinkle 
rain. The sky was overcast and a quiet had settled 
among the ruins. When our donkey-driver gave me 
a sharp look I began to suffer. I thought he was a 
spy and had his eye on that pocket. I recalled now 
that I had always had a tender conscience; it seemed 
unwise to torture it in this way. I began to think 
of ways to ease it. I thought five francs might do it 
so far as our donkey-boy was concerned. But then 
there was the official search at the other end; that, of 
course, would be a public matter, and the five franes 
would be wasted. I was almost persuaded to drop 
the little torso quietly by the roadside—it discomforted 
me so. 

We rode along rather quietly, and I spoke improv- 
ingly to Laura of how St. Paul had travelled over this 
very road when he was making his good fight, and of 
several other saints and their works, and how Ephesus 
had probably been destroyed because of its sinfulness. 
Near a crumbling arch a flock of sheep grazed, herded 
by a shepherd who had been there when the apostles 
came—at least his cape had and his hat—and every- 
thing about him was Biblical and holy-like, and sv 
was the gentle rain and the donkeys, and I said how 
sweet and soothing it all was; after which I began 





This is the spot—these 
are the very benches— 
but we cannot see the 
picture; we cannot 
wake the tread of the 
vanished day. 

3ehind the arena are 
the columns that sup- 
ported the stage and 
back of these are the 
dressing-rooms, their 
marble walls as_ solid 
and perfect to-day as 
when the ancient 
players dallied and gos- 
siped there. At one 
end is a dark, cave-like 
place where we thought 
the wild beasts might 
have been kept. I stood 
at the entrance and 
Laura made my picture, 
but she complained that 
I did not look fierce 
enough for her purpose. 
On another slope of the 
hill a smaller theatre, 














the Odeon, has recently 
been uncovered, A gem 
of beauty it was, and 
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The start from the hotel 
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Earthquakes shook it 











down, shattered the 
walls of its temples, 
overthrew the statuary, 
and tumbled the in- 
scriptions in the dust. 
The ages have spread a 
layer of earth upon the 
ruin, but only partially 
covered it. Just be- 
neath the shallow 
plough of the peasant 
lie riches uncountable 
for the nation that 
shall bring them to the 
light of day. His- 
torical societies dig a 
little here and _ there 
and have done noble 
work. But their means 
run low before they 
can make any real be- 
ginning on the mighty 
task. Ephesus is still 
a buried city. 








The remains of the library which was built in honor of Augustus Caesar and Livia 


to reflect on what would be proper to do if anything 
resembling an emergency should conclude our peaceful 
ride. I decided that, as we had just come from 
Smyrna, I had bought the bit of heathen marble on the 
way to the station. ‘That was simple and straight- 
forward, and I felt a good deal strengthened as I 
practised it over and tried it on Laura as we rode 
along. The Kurfiirsters had been with me and would 
stand by the statement—any Kurfiirster would do that 
whether he flocked with the forward cabin crowd or 
the unregenerates of the booze-bazar. I felt reassured 
and whistled a little, and then from the roadside a 
man rose up and said something sharp to our donkey- 
driver. It was sudden, and [ suppose I did jump a 
little, but I was ready for him. 

“No,” I said, “I didn’t steal it. I bought it in 
Smyrna on the way to the train. I can prove it by 
laura, here, and the other passengers. We are in- 
corruptible. Go in peace.” 

But it was wasted. This creature had business only 
with our donkey-driver and his tobacco. He didn’t 
understand a word I said. 

We rode amid a very garden of fragmentary ruins. 
Precious blocks of fluted marble, rich with carving 
and inscriptions, lay everywhere. We were confronted 
by gems of sculpture and graven history at every turn. 
Yet here I was, suffering over a little scrap the size 
of one’s fist. No conscience should be as sensitive as 
that. 

Suddenly a regular bundle of firearms—a human 
arsenal—stepped out of a shed into the middle of the 
road and began a harangue. I could feel my hair 
turning gray. 

“You are wholly in error,” I said. “I bought it in 
Smyrna. All the passengers saw me. Still, I will give 
it up if you say so.” 

But that was wasted, too. He only took the rest of 
our driver’s tobacco and let us pass. We met a little 
puny caif next, standing shrunken and forlorn in the 
drizzle, but not too shrunken and friendless to have a 
string of blue beads around his neck to avert the evil 
eve. I was inclined to take them away from him and 
put them on myself. 

We were opposite the Temple of Diana by this time 
—all that is left of what was once one of the seven 
wonders of the world. It is only some broken stones 
sinking into a marsh now, but it was a marvel in its 
time, and I remembered how one Herostratus ages ago 
had fired it to perpetuate his name—also how the 
Ephesians had snuffed out Herostratus and issued a 
decree that his name should never again be mentioned 
on pain of severe punishment, which was a mistake, of 
course, for it advertised Herostratus into the coveted 
immortality. I wondered what kind of a mistake the 
Ephesians would make when they found that bit of 
marble on my person and what kind of advertising I 
would get. 

We were almost to the hotel now, and, lo! right at 
the gates we were confronted by a file of men with 
muskets. Here it was, then, at last. My moral joints 
turned to water. 

“T didn’t do it, gentlemen,” I said. “TI am without 


a flaw. It was Laura—you can see for yourselves she 


looks guilty.” 

But they did not search Laura. They did not even 
search me. They merely looked us over and talked 
about us in strange tongues. We reached the shelter 
of the hotel and the comfort of food in safety. Neither 
did they inspect us at the station, and as we glided 
back to Smyrna I impressed upon Laura the value 
of keeping one’s conscience clear, and how one is al- 
ways rewarded with torsos and things for pursuing 
a straightforward, simple course through life. 

I suppose a man could take away marble from 
Ephesus to-day by the wagon-load if he had any place 
to take it to. Nobody is excavating there—nobody 
scems to care for it, and never was such a mine of relics 
under the sun. At Ayasaluk, the Arab village, price- 
less treasures of carving and inscription look out at 
you from the wall of every peasant’s hut and stable— 
from the tumbling stone fences that divide their fields. 
Wonderful columns stick out of every bank and hea 
of earth. Precious marbles and porphyry mingle with 
the very macadam of the roads. Rare pieces are sold 
around the hotel for a few piastres. 

Remember, a mighty marble city perished here. 


The day will come 
when Ephesus will be 
restored to her former 
greatness. It will take 
an earthquake to do it, but the spirit of prophecy is 
upon me and [I foresee that earthquake. The future 
is very long—l am in no hurry—fulfilment may take 
its time. I merely want to get my prophecy in now 
and registered, so when the event comes along I 
shall get proper credit. Some day an earthquake will 
strike Ephesus again, and the bottom will drop out of 
that swamp and it will be a harbor once more; ships 
will sail in as in the old days, and Ephesus, like 
Athens, will renew her glory. 


Back to Smyrna—a modern city and beautiful from 
any high vantage, with its red-tiled roofs, its domes 
and minarets, its graceful cypress trees, its picture 
hillsides, and its cobalt sky. It is clean, too, compared 
with Constantinople. To be sure, Smyrna has its ruins 
and its historic interest, with the tomb of Polycarp 
the martyr, who was Bishop of Smyrna in the second 
century and died for his faith at the age of eighty-six. 
He was burned on a hill just outside the city on the 
Ephesus road, and his tomb, guarded by two noble 
cypresses, overlooks the sea. 

But it is busy, bustling Smyrna that, after Ephesus, 
most attracted us. It is more truly the Orient than 
anything we have seen. Fully as picturesque as Con- 
stantinople in costume, it is brighter, fresher, healthier- 
looking, and, more than all, its crowded streets are 
perpetually full of mighty camel trains swinging in 
from the deeper East, loaded with all the wares and 
fabrics of our dreams. Those camels are monstrously 
large—twice the size of any circus camels that come 
to America, and with 
their great panniers 












things also. But he is not particular—he will accept 
whatever comes along. He will eat anything a goat 
can, and he will eat the goat, too, if permitted—horns 
and all. Consequently, he arrives in Smyrna fit and 
well fed, ready for the thousand miles or so of return 
trip at a moment’s notice. 

They run these camel trains in sections—about six 
camels in each. An Arab mounted on a donkey that 
wears a string of blue beads for luck leads each sec 
tion, and the forward camel wears against his shoulder 
a bell. It is a musical compound affair—one bell in 
side the other with a blue bead in the last one to keep 
off the evil eye. I had already acquired some of the 
blue strings of donkey beads, and I made ap my mind 
now to have a camel bell. 

By and by at the entrance of a bazar I saw one. 
It was an old one—worn with years of chafing against 
the shoulder muszle of many a camel that had followe« 
the long track from the heart of Asia over swamp and 
steep and across burning sands. At the base of the 
outer bel? was a band of Arabic characters—prayers, 
no doubt, from the Koran for the safety of the caravan. 
[I would never leave Smyrna without that bell. How 
ever, one must be cautious. I[ yvave it an indifferent 
jingle as I passed in and began to examine other things. 
A murmuring, insinuating Moslem was at my elbow, 
pushing forward the gaudy bits of embroidery and 
cheaply chased weapons in which I pretended an in- 
terest. I dallied and priced and he grew weary and 
discouraged. Finally, hesitating at the doorway, | 
touched the bell again, scarcely noticing it. 

“How much?” 

“ Sixtin frane—-very chip.” 

My impulse was to tling the money at him and grab 
ihe treasure before he changed his mind. But we do 
not do these things—not any more—we have acquired 
education. Besides, we have grown professionally proud 
of our bargains. ‘ 

“Ho! Sixteen franes! You mean six franes—-I give 
you five.” 

“ No—no—sixtin frane—sixtin! What you think? 
Here—fine!”” He had the precious thing down and 
was jingling it. Its music fairly enthralled me. But | 
refused to take it in my hands—if [ did I should sur 
render. “See,” he continued, pointing to the inserip- 
tion. * Oh, be-eautiful. Here, fiftin frane—three dollar!” 

He pushed it toward me. I pretended to be interested 
in a wretchedly new and cheaply woven rug. I had 
to to keep steadfast. I waved him off. 

* No—no; five franes—no more!” 

He hung up the bell and I started to go. He seized 
it and ran after me. 

“ Here, mister—-fourtin franc—give me!” 

“ Five franes!—no more.” 

“No, no, mister—twelve franc 
price. Here, see!” 

He jingled the bell a little. If he did that once 
more I was gone at any price. 

“ Five francs,” I said, with heavy decision. “ Vil 
give you five francs for it—no more.” 
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they fill an Oriental 
street from side to side. 
They move, too, and 
other things had better 
keep out of the way 
when a camel train 
heaves in sight if they 
want to remain un- 
damaged. I was ex- 
amining some things 
outside of a bazar when 
suddenly I thought I 
had been hit by a 
planet. I thought so 
because of the positive 
manner of my disaster 
and the number of con- 
stellations I saw. But 
it was only one side 
of a loaded camel that 
had annihilated me, 
and the camel was mov- 
ing straight ahead with- 
out the slightest notion 
that anything had in- 
terfered with its prog- 
ress. 

It hadn’t, as a mat- 
ter of fact. Nothing 














short of a stone wall in- : 
terrupts a camel—a 
Smyrna camel — when 
he’s out for business and 
under a full head of 
steam. Vehicles and other things turn down another 
street when there is a camel train coming. You may 
squat down, as these Orientals do, and get below the 
danger-line, for a camel is not likely to step on you, 
but his load is another matter—you must look out for 
that yourself. 

I was fascinated by the camel trains; they are a 
part of the East I had hardly expected to find. I 
thought their day was about over. Nothing of the 
sort. . The camel trains, in fact, own Smyrna and give 
it its commercial importance. They bring the great 
bulk of merchandise—rugs, mattings, nuts, dried fruits, 
spices, and ail the rare native handiwork from far 
dim interiors that railroads will not reach in a hun- 
dred years. They come swinging out of Kurdistan 
and from Ispahan and from Khiva; they cross the 
burning desert of Kara Koom. The camel train can 
run cheaper than the railway kind. A railway requires 
coal and wood for fuel. A camel could live on those 


The ruins of the theatre (in the foreground) where St. Paul battled with the wild beasts 


I faced resolutely around—as resolutely as I could— 
and pretended really to start. 

“ Here, mister—ten franc—ten! Mister—mister!”’ 

He followed me, but fortunately he had hung up the 
bell and couldn’t jingle it. I was at least two. steps 
away. 

“ Eight franc, mister—please—I lose money—I make 
nothing—mister—seven! seven franc!” 

“ Five—five francs.” I called it back over my shou!- 
der—indifferently. 

“Mister! mister! Six! six franc!” 

Confound him! He got hold of that bell again and 
gave it a jingle. I handed him the six franes. If he 
had only left it alone, I think I could have held out. 

Still, as I look at it now, hanging here in my state. 
room, and think of the long lonely nights and the 
days of sun and storm it has seen, of the far journeys 
it travelled in its weary way down the years to me, | 
do not so much mind that final frane, after all. 
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Charles Williard and Glenn Curtiss preparing for a flight in their machines around the mile track on which many famous horses have raced 


THE AIR-SHIP DISPOSSESSES THE HORSE 


A PARTICULARLY SUCCESSFUL AVIATION MEETING WAS {f1ELD RECENTLY AT THE RACE-TRACK AT LATONIA, KENTUCKY, ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER FROM CINCINNATI, 
TWO AEROPLANES, THREE DIRIGIBLES, AND THREE BALLOONS COMPRISED THE ASSORTMENT OF AIR-CRAFT EXHIBITED | 
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GW WEY ICHOLAS BIDDLE’S first essay at 
lve writing and publishing the news 
cA QS came very near to getting him 
% wl) lyneched—an experience which should 





have been enough to drive him out 
of newspaper work. But he was 
never the sort of person who could 
<B be driven into or out of anything. 
He calmly went back to his job when 
the storm had passed, and he continued at newspaper 
reporting for more than a quarter of a century. Dur- 
ing all that time he often risked his life as if it were 
not worth a penny, if the interest of news-getting de- 
manded it. Now that he is dead, as a result of drink- 
ing infected water while on duty for his paper in an 
obscure South-American village, it is interesting to con- 
sider a few of the many curious and almost fatal things 
that happened to him in the line of duty, and to re- 
member that not one of them ever cooled his zeal for 
his chosen profession. 

The attempted lynching was organized down at El 
Paso, Texas, in the early eighties. Even then, as a 
boy fresh from school, Biddle showed that strong 
preference for news over editorial matter that dis- 
tinguished him forever after. It was that preference 
that caused the trouble. Biddle had come to the South- 
west direct from France when he was graduated with 
honors from the Lycée at Vanves at the age of seven- 
teen. He had prospected for gold in Arizona, driven 
stage in New Mexico, and worked as a cowboy in the 
’anhandle country before he settled down as assistant 

editor and sole reporter of the only Democratic news- 
paper in El Paso. Incidentally it may be observed 
that his descent from the Nicholas Biddle of Revolu- 
tionary fame never interfered with his keen appetite 
for hard work. 
_ The town marshal of El Paso was a Republican, a 
fine man with one failing. Whenever he took a drink 
too much he developed a grievance which he could 
assuage only by beating somebody into unconscious- 
ness. Whenever this happened the Republican editor 
ignored the offence, and the Democratic editor only 
published something like this: “ That wretched bully, 
who screens his brutality beneath the palladium of the 
law, was guilty of another disgraceful outbreak last 
Tuesday. He should be disciplined.” When \his chief 
was far away at the Democratic convention, leaving 
him in charge, Biddle saw the town marshal, drunk, 
knock down an inoffensive Swede with a blow from 
the butt of his revolver and kick him into unconscious- 
ness. Biddle did not write the usual anonymous 
editorial paragraph. Instead he published a column 
of the news, giving names and describing accurately 
the things that happened. When the town marshal, 
several days later, sobered up and read the story he 
flew into a rage and sent word to Biddle that he would 
shoot him on sight. In those days and ways this 
formal notification was held to be a just and sufficient 
preliminary to a murderous attack. It gave each 
man a chance. 

Biddle said nothing. Next morning the marshal 
passed his window on the way to the post-office. Pres- 
ently a white-cheeked boy editor might have been seen 
going in the same direction. The boy stepped behind 
the thick pillar of an adobe porch and waited. The 
marshal soon emerged from the post-office and saunter- 
ed down the street, reading a letter which he held 
in both hands. As he came abreast of the porch the 
long blue snout of a .45 six-shooter suddenly leaped 
over the top of the letter and stopped close to his 
nose, while the cold voice of the boy editor was heard 
to inquire very politely: 

* Are you really going to k-k-kill me?” 

“ My God, no!” yelled the marshal. “ Put it away. 
Put that gun away, will you? [I ain’t «-goin’ to kill 
you.” 

‘“‘T should hope not,” Biddle agreed, still very polite. 

All might still have gone well, as Jane Austen would 
say, if Biddle’s English friend Grimshaw had _ not 
arrived in El Paso that evening. These two had ridden 
herd together and Grimshaw had dropped in now to 
say good-by. The death of a distant relative had left 
him heir te a comfortable estate in England and he 
was going home. He took supper with Biddle and left 
his revolver in Nick’s room. He then went forth, 
cowboy fashion, to inspect. the town and invited Biddle 
to join in the proceedings. But the boy editor was 
busy and had to stay at his office. There the English- 
man called on him about ten o’clock. 

“D’ye know, I feel only.half dressed without my 
gun,” he declared. “If you’ll lend me the key of your 
room I’ll go get it.” 

“Don’t bother to do that,” said Biddle. 
gun. We look alike. It ‘Il fit you.” 

Which invitation was accepted with disastrous re- 
sults. Grimshaw went on his way rejoicing, and at 
two o’clock next morning was sitting in the back room 
of a honk-a-tonk when the marshal came in pursuit of 
him. The marshal had relapsed into drink and the 
desire to kill Biddle. Mistaking Grimshaw for the 
young editor, he followed him through the concert- 
hall and into the back room, pistol in hand. As he 
entered the back room he fired at Grimshaw and 
missed. The concussion jarred out the light of the 
solitary lamp, but not until the Englishman got his 
aim. His bullet struck just above the belt of the 
marshal, who coughed, fell prone, and was dead. 
Grimshaw dived out of the back window and vanished 
in the darkness. With the savings of two years in 
his belt, he had no trouble in making his way East 
and back to England, for there was no pursuit of him. 
When lights were brought and the marshal had been 
carried away, they found on the floor near the back 
window a six-shooter with “ N. B.” carved on the stock. 
That was enough. They arrested Biddle on the charge 
of murder. Witnesses said he looked like the man 


“ Wear my 


By William Inglis 


who had done the shooting, and the “ N. B.” settled it. 
The boy editor rested in the calaboose with a fair 
degree of comfort until that evening. Then a crowd 
gathered in the quiet little back street and began to 
make threats. To them came the editor of the Re- 
publican paper, a long-haired, bewhiskered man with 
flashing eyes and an endless vocabulary. He stood 
on a soap-box and orated profusely. Nick, smoking 
cigarettes on a bench in his cell, took notes of the 
cration. Force of habit. 

“ Are there no men here?” roared the rival editor. 
“Shall we go on record as an assemblage of cowering, 
spineless poltroons, afraid to visit the wrath of a free 
people upon this young hireling of the oppressor, this 
impudent, rascally assassin, who has not scrupled to 
foully destroy one of the most upright and efficient 
officials in our midst? Get a rope and take him—” 

And much more of the same sort. Biddle’s comment 
on the speech, long afterward, was that, while it 
would have been exceedingly unpleasant to be lynched 
at all, it would have been simply distressing to have 
to listen to such wretched balderdash during one’s 
last moments of consciousness. He always was 
fastidious. 

“Well, did they lynch your rival for talking too 
much?” T inquired. 

“Oh no,” Nick answered. “They had the rope and 
were quite ready to hang me when the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, made up of the leading merchants and solid 

















Nicholas Biddle 


men of the town, came around and drove them off. 
They didn’t show fight very long.” 

Biddle could have gone free at any moment by tell- 
ing about lending his pistol to his friend Grimshaw; 
but, of course, he never even hinted at such a thing. 
On the trial (for he was regularly indicted and trie. 
for murder) he easily established his innocence by 
the testimony of the men who were with him in the 
office all night getting the paper to press. And it is 
doubtful whether the authorities at El Paso know 
much about the Englishman to this day, for they were 
not anxious to find him when all the facts came out 
on the trial. 

When Biddle came to New York a few years later 
he found few occasions to risk his life at reporting, 
yet whenever the risk came he accepted it in his usual 
debonair manner, quite as a part of the day’s work, 
with no need fer worrying or making a fuss over it. 
One of his early assignments was to cover a strike 


of the drivers and conductors on the Grand Street 
cross-town car-line. The men were strong and well 


organized, and they had many sympathizers along 
the East Side by-streets who did not scruple to show 
their kind wishes by stoning the new strike-breaker 
employees and wrecking the cars. The wrecking was 
a simple matter, for in those primitive days the cars 
were small and drawn by horses. Of course the 
police were trying to protect every one of the few 
cars that ran over the line; nevertheless, the rioters 
found chances now and then to show their sympathy 
in this practical way. There were casualties quite 
often. Acting on the principle that a dead reporter 
isn’t worth much to his paper, the newspaper men on 
the story didn’t rush in where the brickbats and clubs 
and occasional bullets were flying. In that fact Biddle 
saw his opportunity to get a thrilling exclusive story 
for his paper—a scrupulously accurate account of just 
how a mob crippled a crew and wrecked a car. Ex- 
cellent reading-matter. . 

At the corner of Grand and Clinton streets he hap- 
pened upon half a dozen tough-looking men who swore 
by this and that that they’d put the next car on the 
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blink, police or no police, and send the driver ani! 
conductor to the hospital or to Calvary. 

“ Well,” drawled Biddle in fis usual bland manner 
and smiling in a way that left no doubt of his friend- 
liness—* well, what you propose is entirely against th« 
law, and the police will probably club your heads 
off, but if you have no serious objection T'll go with 
you. I am rather curious to see how the job is done.” 
No one objected and he went with the crowd.  Pres- 
ently a car came westward at a gallop, the driver very 
white-cheeked as he urged his horses along with the 


whip. A woman went out and stood at the corner, 
as if waiting for the ear. The driver checked his 
horses and swung on the brakes. The moment the car 


stopped, the gang rushed out and unhitehed the horses, 
then dragged the conductor and the driver off their 
platforms and began to curse and pummel them. The 
woman, of course, vanished as soon as she had played 
her part. In an instant the conductor and driver were 
stretched on the pavement unconscious and bleeding. 

‘Dear me,” said Biddle, as he took in every detail. 
“This is most unpleasant—but it’s great stulf.”’ 

The gang swarmed along one side of the car, got 
their shoulders against it and upset it. There was a 
great crashing of glass, and then came the cracking 
and rending of wood as they kicked and tore the car 
to pieces. Presently there approached the sound of 
heavy and rapid feet, and— 

“ Here’s the cops. Soak ’em!” growled a rat-eyed 
little man, who seemed to be the leader. The crowd 
numbered nearly a hundred by this time. Some threw 
bricks and others brandished parts of the car frames 
as clubs, but the six policemen charged straight at 
them, cracking heads briskly with their long locust 
night-sticks as they ploughed into the mob. In the 
midst of the mélée they came upon Biddle, placid as 
ever, his long coat flying open, his glossy hat nicely 
balanced, a cigarette between his lips, and the joy of 
one who has found a good story beaming through his 
glasses. 

“It is not necessary to club me,” he remarked, 
earnestly, as he smiled at the sergeant and continued 
to make nofes on the back of an envelope. “Go on 
with your work; I’m a reporter. You may give me 
your names later.” 

They took a dozen men to the hospital after that 
battle, but it made a delightful story and Biddle wrore 
it with much pleasure. When some one asked him if 
it wasn’t dangerous to go where he had been he an- 
swered, no, not especially. 

“The rioters were very friendly,” he explained, 
“and took the utmost pains not to hit me, while the 
police, of course, saw at a glance that I wasn’t riot- 
ing. I thought it all out before I started.” 

When all America was ringing with war-whoops over 
President Cleveland’s defiant message to Lord Salis- 
bury in the dispute over the Venezuela boundary, 
Biddle was already in Caracas, sent there by James 
Gordon Bennett to get all the news for the Herald. 
His life was, perhaps, not in much danger on that 
trip, although one incident might have had serious 
consequences for any one less quick and resolute than 
he. A noted bully and duelist, said to be subsidized, 
but, whether subsidized or not, a rabid English sym 
pathizer, joined a group of men with whom Biddle 
was talking. He suddenly burst into a violent de- 
nunciation of Americans generally, evidently with the 
intention of forcing a quarrel. Biddle, the mildest- 
looking, slim, pink-cheeked fellow imaginable, stared 
at him in surprise. The bully, as if infuriated by the 
sound of his own voice, grew more violent. 

“ Dear me,” Biddle drawled; ‘‘ this is very sad.” 

The bully,to make sure of forcing his quarrel,now be 
gan to abuse the ‘ —— Herald and its lying corre- 
spondents.” He was in the midst of this fine, rasping 
bit of vituperation, when the mild and gentle Biddle, 
without so much as removing his glasses, leaped on 
him, choked him, and beat him into a state of coma. 
The others were going to carry the man away, but 
Biddle asked them to let him alone if they pleased. 
When the man recovered a little and was able to stag- 
ger to his feet the first thing he became aware of was 
the placid voice of Biddle. 

“Tf you don’t withdraw and apologize your 
obnoxious language,” he was saying, “ I'll kill you.” 

“ T—-I—I will. I do. I apologize,” said the bully. 
All the fight was out of him. He never got it back. 
The Venezuelans congratulated Sefior Biddle on his 
lucky escape from the bravo and made him their finest 
compliments on his prowess in the American art of 
the box. 
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“No, no,” he protested; “I know nothing about 
boxing. I had heard about that fellow and I knew 


I’d not have much chance against him in a duel, so 
the only thing [I could do as a mere matter of self- 
protection was’ to finish him right away. I detest 
brawling.” 

Not even President Cleveland was regarded with 
more gratitude by the Venezuelans than Sefior Nicholas 
Biddle. He it was who first, last, and all the time 
uttered to the people of the United States their pro- 
test against foreign encroachment, their appeal for 
aid. They honored him with banquets and receptions, 
and President Crespo made him a member of the 
Order of Bolivar, a mark of distinction conferred upon 
those who have done extraordinary service to the state. 
There is not room enough here to tell of the many 
honors conferred upon Nicholas Biddle, for this account 
concerns itself only with a few of the deadly risks he 
accepted cheerfully as incidents of his duty as a re- 
porter. 

The greatest thing he ever did, I think, was his 
work in getting the story of the battle of Siboney up 
to New York. On the morning of July 1, 1898, when 
the American army moved against the Spaniards, Bid- 

(Continued on page $2) 

















































































































THE’ ACCIDENT TO THE (TRA 


“THE ‘ROCKET LIMITED’ OF THE TRANSCONTINENTAL AIR LINE, LEAVING NEW YORK YESTERDA 
IN A DISABLED CONDITION NEAR THE SUMMIT OF PIKE'S PEAK. HER PASSENGERS AND 


DRAWN BY HARRY GRANT 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL. FLYER 


YESTERDAY AT NOON AND DUE IN SAN FRANCISCO THIS MORNING, HAS ALIGHTED 
AND CREW ARE SAFE. A WRECKING-SHIP HAS GONE TO HER ASSISTANCE” 
—By Wireless to the Associated Press, Nowvernber 27, 1929 


RRY GRANT DART 























“COME BACK. ALL WILL BE FORGIVEN” 


SUGGESTIVE GIFTS 


12 movement for a Safe and Sane 
Christmas is gaining considerable 
headway, and the chances are that 
ihe dawn of the New-Year will show 
fewer serious after-effects than in 
€>) former years. The pledges already 
Se received by the managers of the 
Safety Yule-tide Committee indicate 
that the people are waking up to 
the desirability of reforms in the matter of osten- 
tatious giving and other dangerous tendencies of 
the past. The Educational Committee appointed to 
consider suggestions for the Rational Observance of the 
Day have reported a series of proper gifts which shall 
have a certain moral influence upon the recipients, 
which we take pleasure in presenting to the public, as 
follows: 

For An Author Who Writes Too Much.—An empty 
Ink-Bottle, and g Fountain-Pen that will not work. 
Also a well-sharpened Ink-Eraser, and a large wicker 
Waste-Basket. 

For a Victim of the Bridge Habit.—A specially pre- 
pared pack of ecards, containing only deuces, together 
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with a copy on India-paper of the old song, “ What Is 
Home Without a Mother?” 

For an Ketravagant Son in College.—A check signed 
by yourself for ten dollars, marked across the front 
with a red rubber stamp, No Funds, and viséd by the 
Cashier of the Bank. 

For a Joy-Riding Chauffeur.—A letter of recommen- 
dation, handsomely engrossed on vellum, dilating upon 
his exceeding fitness for the position of Night-Watch- 
man in a Merry-Go-Round. 

For a Collector of the Port.—A copy of the History 
of the Spanish Inquisition, with a handsomely printed 
copy of the Declaration of Independence inserted at the 
back. 

For a Mother-in-Law.—A telegram from home re- 
questing her immediate return. N.B.—This should be 
sent from her own home, and may be properly de- 
spatched ten days before Christmas. 

For Your Cook.—The Works of Burns, together with 
a lithograph portrait of Joan of Are Burning At The 
Steak. 

For a Bashful Young Man.—A small box of sand, tied 
up in blue ribbon, with a copy of the famous picture 
entitled “Can’t You Talk?” This, of course, if the 
sender is waiting sealed proposals, 
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SUFFRAGETTE WIFE: ‘“ WAITER, MY HUSBAND WILL TAKE ANOTHER HALF-CUP OF WEAK COFFEE; 


AND BRING ME THE BILL” 
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For A_ Delinquent Borrower.—A_- perforated card- 
board motto framed in gilt, embroidered in red floss, 
reading, “‘ Please Remit,” together with a statement of 
the unliquidated account painted on ivory, and a 
decorative border of forget-me-nots in full bloom. 

For Your Hired Man.—A Folding Bed, marked “ Not 
To Ke Taken From The Cellar.” together with a pre- 
scription made up by your family physician as a cure 
for the Sleeping Sickness. 
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INCRIMINATING 


MRS. HENPECK: “ HENRY! WHERE DID THAT 
WHITE FEATHER ON YOUR SHOULDER COME FROM 2?” 


A GARDEN AND A ZOO 


I PLANTED Pennyroyal close beside the garden fence; 

It bloomed with nickels, dimes, and even silver fifty- 
cents. ; 

As many people think its odor rather strong and rank, 

1 — each one as it came and placed it in the 
pank. 


I planted Dogwood after that, and on each Dogwood tree 

There blossomed little puppies just as cunning as 
could be. 

Their bark would sound for miles around, but. dogs 
must have their day, 

Although I grieve to state that many people ran away. 


But when the Pussy Willows bloomed, and _ kitties 
mewed and purred, 

The garden grew so noisy that it really seemed absurd. 

So I decided quickly on the one thing I could do, 

My plans I’d lay for beasts of prey, and turn it to 
a Zoo. 


I planted Dandy Lions. but believe me, when they 
came 

They never growled a little bit, but acted rather tame. 

The striped Tiger Lilies that I thought would howl 
and roar, 

Grew meekly near Horse Chestnut trees behind the 
kitchen door. 


*Twas a very funny garden and a funny Zoo, I grant, 
For the only thing that paid me 
Was the Pennyroyal plant. 

IRENE ELLIOTT BENSON, 
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FROM THE WAYBACK ‘“* WARWHOOP” 


HE editor of the 
fi Warwhoop is very 

glad indeed to be 
of service to his sub- 
seribers in the establish- 
ment of an _ Exchange 
Column in which read- 
ers having anything 
they do not want may 
offer it in exchange to 
other readers for some- 
thing they do want. We 
ask no commission for ex- 
changes effected through 
these columns, being already overwhelmed with appli- 
cations from new subscribers desiring to settle their 
accounts in old wash-boilers, frying-pans, and other 
objects of virtue for which we have’ no immediate 
need in our business. Our only reward we hope will 
come in the good-will of our readers, especially at 
Christmas-time, when our front door is wide open to 
all comers and to little remembrances of all sorts. 
The column follows: 





WANTED TO EXCIIANGE 

A lady in reduced cireumstances, having on hand a 
small library consisting of the Philadelphia Directory 
for 1879, the Interurban Telephone Book of Coyote 
County, Wyoming, for 1901, the United States Census 
Report of 1884, and other similar literary treasures, 
will exchange the same for a erate of eggs that will 
poach or a fresh fish of any kind. Address, C. I. N., 
Box 87, Wariwhoop oflice. 

The undersigned has a son just back from college 
with a complete education, including half-backing, 
midnight vocalizing, complete indifference to money, 
and a taste for city life. Plays a corking game of 
poker. Will exchange for anything useful. Apply 
before Tuesday to Thomas Huckleberry, Red Guleh 
Avenue. 

My faithful old wateh-dog, Towzer, -having just lost 
his last tooth, I will exchange a handsome chromo 
picture of Washington crossing the Delaware, or a bot- 
tle of raspberry shrub with a kick to it, for a second- 
hand set of false teeth that can be made to fit him. 
No reasonable offer refused. Peter Wiggles, Warwhoop 
office. 

Will exchange our cook for anything under the 
canopy, any day of the week, at any time between now 
and the day of judgment. Will make a first-class 
trainer for a young pugilist looking for a scrap. Dr. 
Jonas Smike, Sullivan Square. Don’t delay. The 
sooner the quicker. 


FROM A HUMORIST’S NOTE-BOOK 
THE CAUTIOUS MOTHER. 
“Mother, may I go study bridge?” 
“Yes, my darling Mabel. 
Learn all the rules you can by heart, 
But don’t go near the table.” 


Merely as a suggestion along lines of proper pro- 
cedure, should not all excise cases be tried before a 
“full” Bench? 


A Boston paper says that American shoes are much 
in demand abroad. This would seem to indicate that 
the foreigners are down on their uppers. 


“ Always be off with the old love before you are on 
with the new” is first-class:advice, but then so is that 
other old proverb for shoemakers, “* Stick to your last.” 
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HIGH 


THE GUIDE: “THERE, YE’VE MISSED; I KIN HEAR HIM MAKIN’ OFF THROUGH THE BUSHES.” 
YOUNG HOPEFUL: “ WELL, IT DOESN’T MATTER; 1T WAS PROBABLY ONLY THE GUV’NOR. 
SOMEWHERE OVER IN THAT DIRECTION, WASN’T HE?” 


HE WAS 





ART 


“ Have you read Dobbley’s iast poem?” 
“T hope so, but I am afraid not.” 
AWFUL! 
The hardest job 1 ever knew— 
Pray listen while I tell— 
Is sitting round the house and do- 
Ing nothing for a spell. 

With no desire to cast any reflections upon the 
housekeeping abilities of ladies of genius, we are con- 
strained to say that no man should hitch his wagon to 
a star who is not used to dining a la carte. 

The editor of Punch might say it, but never shall 
we sully a fair page of our own with the assertion 
that the strategy of a major-general may be subtie, 
but that of a commissary-general is sutler. We should 
never be able to look a check for such a joke as that 
in the face. 

Burglars broke into Dr. Eliot’s house at Cambridge 
one dark night some weeks ago, but beyond a liberal 
education left on the parlor table, and a bath, they 
took nothing. 

In considering the cost of living in various parts of 
the world it is interesting to note that, while it never 
costs an American girl less than a million to be made 
a duchess, a man can be made a duke for $2,400 in 
Prussia. Of course the latter bears the stamp “ made 
in Germany,” but the title seems to wear quite as well 
as if not better than the more expensive Grand Rapids 
or Attleboro variety. 

NOVEMBER. 
The melancholy days have come 
When torpid grows the ant, 
And turkeys with a modicum 
Of brains begin to bant! 


It is mighty nice to have a family tree, but when 
you see the exclusive Mr. Stuyvey Van Dooderton 
priding himself on the fact that he is a lineal de- 
scendant in the tenth generation from old Petrus Von- 
dertooten, you will find some comfort in the thought 
than ten generations of ancestors, as a matter of fact, 
involve one in no less than an ancestry of four 
thousand four hundred and forty-six forebears, which 
in Stuyvey’s case means that there were at least four 
thousand and forty-six of his forefathers and fore- 
mothers who were not in the four hundred, and every 
one of them just as lineal as old Petrus himself! 


















































































By Coningsby William Dawson 






SOR HE true test is not, ‘Has it been 

S'S’. . a . 

es? done well?’ but, ‘Could it have 

rN been done better?’ Now I maintain 

bp 3 that ninety-nine per cent. of what 

G45) are called masterpieces fall short of 
that test.” 

Grandlund brought down his fist 
on the table to emphasize his asser- 
tion. He was a rich dilettante who, 
though he had never accomplished anything of worth 
himself, was confident that he could do as well as 
any man, did he but care to make the attempt. He 
was safe in his belief, for he was too lazy a creature 
ever to muster the energy even to care. He owned 
and edited a weekly paper of very high tone and small 
circulation; the latter consisting mostly of copies dis- 
tributed gratis among his friends. This was _ his 
hobby, by means of which he strove to raise the public 
to his own superior level; but his serious life’s work 
was done in dining nightly at the Playgoer’s Club, 
where, meeting his contemporaries in literature, he 
strove to urge them to nobler endeavors by a process 
of humiliation. 

“Oh, come now,” said Underdowne, “ that’s a rather 
sweeping condemnation. Ninety-nine per cent. is al- 
together too high. It’s gone up. It was seventy-three 
when last we talked about it.” 

“The nearer I approach a hundred, the nearer the 
truth I get.” 

Underdowne Jaughed good-naturedly. ‘ You must 
have been reading my latest.” he said. ‘“ But be more 
particular; quote an instance from the classics.” 

“Quote an instance from the elassies! [could 
quote a dozen;- but Poe’s * Purloined Letter’ will 
suffice for the oceasion. You reeall it?” 

His companion nodded. 

“Then you'll remember that it concerns a love-note 
of compromising character, which is stolen from the 
Queen of France by a Minister of State to whose 
policies she is unfriendly. She knows that he has the 
letter, but dares not expose him; in so doing she 
would expose _ herself. 
He is aware that she 
knows that he has it; 
it is this common 
knowledge that consti- 
tutes his threat. She is 
compelled to employ 
secret methods to re- 
cover it; and he is 
compelled to be equally 
stealthy in order to re- 
tain possession. How 
does he hide it? How 
does she regain it? 
There lies the plot. 

“She calls in the 
prefect of police to her 
rescue. He is an offi- 
cial of commonplace 
mind, who takes it for 
granted that — stolen 
property is always 
secreted. He recog- 
nizes that to the thief 
the instant availability 
of the document is a 
point of nearly equal 
importance with _ its 
possession ; therefore 
he concludes that it 
must be hidden either 
about the thief’s per- 
son or in his_ house. 
So far, so good. 

“He has the house 
thoroughly searched, in 
all its nooks and cran- 
nies, when the minis- 
ter is absent. He has 
the man himself way- 
laid, as if by robbers, 
and h’s pockets gone 
through. He finds 
nothing. You see, he 
makes the error of the 
commonplace mind, 
which thinks that every other mind is commonplace— 
that the oniy way of disposing of stolen property is 
to hide it. 

‘But the thief of Poe’s story is an educated man. 
He does not hide the letter; he leaves it lying in the 
most innocent and conspicuous place—in a trumpery 
filigree card-rack that hangs from a little brass knob 
just beneath the middle of the mantelpiece. In so 
doing the Minister of State’s cunning was in no way 
superior to that of the police prefect; he only worked 
upon a different theory, at which Auguste Dupin, the 
Sherlock Holmes of the story, made a lucky guess. 
Poe’s true art would have been to make the Minister 
of State’s cunning transcend that of the police offi- 
cial, whereas he only makes him equal it, but in a 
different direction. Now I could have disposed of 
that letter so that it would never have been found.” 

Underdowne had grown tired of the critic’s continual 
claims to omniscience. He could not afford to quarrel 
with the man, but he was determined to teach him 
a lesson. 

Leaning across the table, he tapped him lightly on 
the arm. “If you really believe that you could do 
it.” he said, “I will put you to the test, Are you 
Willing ?” 
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Grandlund frowned. This was something which he 
had not expected. ‘ Why, ah—why, yes,” he said. 

“Will you back your assertion with a bet?” 

It was now too late to retract, so he gloomily as- 
sented. 

** How much?” 

Underdowne’s persistence made him angry. “Ill 
put up four hundred dollars,” he said. 

“Done. Tll put up an equal amount.” 

Underdowne produced his check-book and signed for 
the sum agreed upon, leaving the space for the 
drawer’s name blank. Grandlund had no choice but 
to follow his example. 

““Now, here’s my test,” said Underdowne. “ To- 
morrow, at half past three in the afternoon, I shall 
leave lying on my library desk a hundred Union 
Pacific shares, at present worth one hundred and 
ninety dollars a share. You will come to see me at 
that hour and will find me just gone out; you will 
steal those shares. For their value you will give me 
full security, coming here at three to-morrow and de- 
positing with the club secretary a check for nineteen 
thousand dollars, to be delivered to me in a fort- 
night’s time. This will safeguard you from serious 
trouble should the shares be found in your possession 
and you be arrested for stealing them. It will make 
it plain to the police that the whole affair was 
planned and is nothing more than a literary experi- 
ment. Well, as I said, you will take them from off 
my desk to-morrow at three-thirty. I shall have two 
witnesses to prove that they were lying there ten 
minutes before your arrival, and shall have witnesses 
to prove that you entered my room at the hour stated 
and were there for not less than five minutes. At a 
quarter to four [ shall return, find my property miss- 
ing, make inquiries, discover that you have been my 
only visitor, and shall put the police on your track. 
I will see to it that you are not arrested unless the 
shares have been found, and I will also see to it that 
you are free to come here and dine with me, what- 
ever happens, in a fortnight’s time. If by then the 





“Will you back your assertion with a bet?” 


shares have not been recovered, you will have won 
your bet and can either retain my shares or exchange 
them for your security. If they have been found, I 
wiil return to you your security, and you will hand 
me over the four-hundred-dollar wager. Now, let’s 
put it down in black and white, and leave checks and 
agreement with the secretary.” 

Next day Grandlund, having deposited his security, 
found himself on his way to Underdowne’s apart- 
ments. He was somewhat nervous and very much an- 
noyed, for he felt that he had been trapped. He was 
a man of speech rather than of action. This experi- 
ment was going to be a great bother to him, but he 
was obstinately determined to see it through to an 
end. After all, four hundred dollars were distinctly 
worth the having, and his winning of the bet would 
establish his authority as literary dictator. His op- 


posers would learn that to contradict him was a 


costly affair. 

He arrived at Underdowne’s street too early. It 
lacked five minutes to the half-hour. He halted at 
the corner, watch in hand. As he stood there a police 
officer came up, swinging his baton. He experienced 
for the first time a sensation which was to grow upon 
him in the next fourteen days—an overwhelming de: 
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sire to escape from the presence of the law. Soon, 
to his great relief, he saw Underdowne come out, 
pause on his doorstep, and glance up and down the 
length of houses; catching sight of him, he nodded 
in a friendly manner and set out in the opposite direc- 
tion. When he had disappeared, Grandlund approached 
the apartment-house. 

In the lobby he found the elevator boy arguing with 
a woman who was washing down the stairs. “* Ha! 
Here are his two witnesses,” he thought. Aloud he 
said: “Is Mr. Underdowne in?—He’s just gone out? 
—Never mind; I’! go up to his rooms and wait.” 

Having been shown up, he passed into the library 
and over to the desk, where lay the hundred Union 
Pacific shares. He sat down, lit himself a cigar to 
steady his nerves, and counted them over leisurely. 
Then he put his hand in his breast pocket and drew 
forth an envelope, which he had previously stamped 
and addressed to himself in a disguised hand. He 
thrust the shares into it, sealed up the letter, and, 
seeing that five minutes had elapsed, returning to the 
elevator, rang the bell. When the boy appeared he 
said, “I’ve just remembered that I have some press- 
ing business to transact down-town; I will call on 
Mr. Underdowne later. Here is my card; give it to 
him when he returns.” 

Once in the street again, he walked swiftly to the 
nearest mail-box and despatched the stolen property 
in the envelope addressed to himself. For the pres- 
ent, at least, he had rid himself of every trace of the 
theft; he had made the U. S. A. Postal Department 
a receiver of the results of burglary. He had im- 
proved on Poe’s Minister of State in his first step. 

He smiled complacently and held up his head; with 
the resurrection of vanity confidence returned. He 
had seven minutes to spare until Underdowne should 
come back. He meditated on the wisdom of hiring a 
taxicab—but that might look as if he were guilty 
and hurrying away. Finally, perceiving that the sky 
was cloudless and the sun shining, he determined to 
take a stroll in the park. He knew several policemen 
there. He would accost them boldly, tell them that 
his watch had stopped, and ask what the time was; 
so he would impress the hour at which he had talked 
with them upon each of their memories.” And does 
a man, fresh from his crime, leave his ecard at his 
victim’s house and seek out policemen for his com- 
panions? Sometimes—but not voluntarily. 

He spoke with Galligan, Murphy, and Dan Crane; 
and he asked them all the same question. Then it 
occurred to him that he had made an error. If these 
men should compare notes, they might find grounds 
for suspicion in his curiosity about the hour. He had 
tried to act naturally with them, but felt that his 
actions had been cramped and his voice strained. It 
dawned on him that to behave naturally you must not 
act. He began to have a sneaking admiration for the 
calm assurance of Poe’s Minister of State. 

When he arrived home at four-thirty, his butler in- 
formed him that two gentlemen were waiting for him 
in-the library. As his man took from him his cane 
and hat he asked, “ How long have they been here, 
Jonathan?” 

‘** About a quarter of an hour, sir.” 

“Tl see them at once, then.” 

On entering the library two strangers rose to greet him. 

“T’m sorry that I kept you waiting. Won’t you be 
seated?” he said. 

“You are Mr. Grandlund?” asked one of the stran- 
gers. 

ad Yes.” 

“Well, Mr. Grandlund, we are plain-clothes police- 
men who have been sent to search you.” 

“To search me! But this is preposterous! If it’s 
an affair of rates and taxes you’d better speak with 
my man.” 

“But it isn’t that, sir. You’re suspected of steal- 
ing something from Mr. Underdowne.” 

“Mr. Underdowne! I’ve just come from calling 
on him, and he was out.” 

“Now, mister, I warn you that anything you say 
will be used against yourself.” 

“JT don’t mind that.” I called on Underdowne at 
three-thirty, stayed five minutes, and left my card. 
I’m quite willing, if it is really necessary, to submit 
to be searched.” 

While they took off his boots and went through the 
lining of his vest, the detectives were very kind and 
respectful; but they left no stitch of his clothing un- 
inspected. He suffered the indignity with affected 
jocularity. When it was over the men seemed satis- 
fied, owned that they had been mistaken, excused 
themselves by saying that they had only acted under 
orders, and sheepishly departed. When the door had 
closed behind them, Grandlund made haste to examine 
his conduct in their presence. He had intended it to 
be that of a self-possessed man of the world, who was 
accustomed to accidents. He now began to suspect 
that it might equally well have been taken for that 
of a brazen thief, who had laid his plans so carefully 
that he was certain he could not be trapped. A man 
of his position, had he been innocent, ought to have 
manifested more surprise and haughty indignation. 

He stood thinking awhile, lost in reflection. Then 
he went over to the window and looked stealthily up 
and down the avenue. Across the roadway, lurking 
in the shadow’ of the park, he noticed two men. They 
were watching him. In a fit of panic he jerked down 
the blind so violently that the cord broke off in his 
hand. He stood aghast at his foolishness; his action 
had told the watchers that he had seen and was 
afraid of them. Turning on the light, he went over 
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to a bookcase and commenced to hunt along its 
shelves. He found the volume he was wanting and, 
in his eagerness to read its contents, forgot to sit 
down. It was one of a set of Poe’s Complete Works; 
he was learning a lesson in coolness from the doings 
of that commonplace individual, the Minister of State. 

At the end of half an hour he felt strengthened and 
competent to grapple with the situation. He rang 
the bell. When Jonathan appeared he said, “If any 
mail comes for me, bring it here at once; I’m expect- 
ing several important letters. You can tell cook that 
I shall dine at home to-night. And— Oh, here, Jona- 
than! You might bring me a brandy-and-soda now.” 

He waited irritably for Jonathan to reappear. He 
thought he had detected in his demeanor a look half 
startled, half compassionate. It is insulting to be 
pitied by one’s servants. He wondered whether Jona- 
than had had any speech with those men. Then he 
set to work calculating how long it would take for 
the shares to return. Supposing they lay an hour 
in the mail-box, and took two hours in the sorting-out, 
and an hour in the delivery, that would be four hours. 
He should have them in his hands by eight. 

The door was pushed open and Jonathan re-entered, 
carrying a tray before him. Grandlund watched him 
narrowly; he had never been very charitable in his 
judgments, and at this moment there was no one 
whom he did not suspect. The butler’s countenance 
was wooden and betrayed nothing; but when he looked 
at his hands he saw them tremble. 

** What’s the matter, Jonathan?” he asked.* “ You’re 
all of a shake; you can scarcely hold that glass steady. 
Has anything happened?” 

“No, sir. Nothing in particular, sir. But this 
dining at home is unexpected. It’s put cook and me 
all in a flurry. Why, you haven’t dined home, sir, 
once in these last ten years; not since your poor 
mother died.” Startled at his own volubility, Jona- 
than waited for his master to say something; but he 
simply stared. Then he added, inauspiciously, by way 
of further excusing himself, “ And this asking for a 
brandy-and-soda at this hour is rather out of the com- 
mon, sir.” 

“The hypocrite!” growled Grandlund, when he was 
again left to himself. ‘* He knows more than _ he’s 
willing to tell.” His imagination began to conjure up 
all the vulgar possibilities of his crisis. Underdowne 
had no cause to like him, and might not play fair. 
If the shares should be recovered, he might insist that 
they had actually been stolen, and not taken with his 
connivance merely as a literary experiment. His hair 
rose on end at the suggestion; he had visions of the 
patrol-wagon, the gaping crowd, and the sensational 
headlines in the morning papers. He _ ruefully 
acknowledged that his love of dogmatism had over- 
reached itself, so that for the next fortnight he must 
endure the terrors of the meanest pickpocket, crouch- 
ing with his back against the wall, isolated in his 
struggle against the revenge of organized society. 
The recollection that it was a fight brought his 
courage back; his courage took the form of cunning. 
Recalling what his butler had said, he thought he 
saw an underlying and well-intentioned warning in 
his words. Yes, if he would appear innocent he must 
behave normally and abandon none of his habitual 
employments. Summoning Jonathan, he said, shortly: 
“I have changed my mind. I shall dine at the club 
as usual to-night.” 

The man seemed gratified. ‘Thank you, sir,” he 
replied, as though obtaining a request. 

* What are you thanking me for, donkey? Can’t a 
man take a meal in his own house once in a while?” 

“Oh yes, sir; but it isn’t that.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“Well, you see, sir, it’s rather awkward for cook 
and me, sir, at such short notice to lay our hands on 
things which ain’t been used for a deecade.” 

When he had checked his hat, Grandlund made 
toward the courtyard of the club, to the corner where 
stood the table at which he had dined with Under- 
downe on the previous night. He rather hoped that 
he might find his antagonist seated there; if he were, 
perhaps they might terminate this foolishness and 
come to a sensible understanding. But the table was 
vacant; Underdowne was nowhere in sight. ““ Humph!” 
he thought, “the fellow foresaw this and stopped 
away on purpose. He guessed the effect that fear 
would have on my high-strung temperament.” 

The diners were few and scattered; the place was 
almost deserted. One by one the chairs were pushed 
back and the guests departed, until only one table 
remained occupied, at which a young playwright and 
his manager sat laughing together, puffing at the fag- 
ends of their cigarettes. To Grandlund the sound of 
their enjoyment was irritating; irritating because it 
made him envious. Here was he, solitary and in 
danger, and there they sat chattering with the callous 
good humor of men who were safe. It did not please 
him to see people happy. 

He was half inclined to hurry home in search of his 
letter; it kept calling him back. But he dawdled 
over his coffee in the hope that some one might speak 
to him presently. And it was only last week that he 
had given that young coxcomb his scornful and un- 
biassed opinion of his blessed tragedy! <A nice situa- 
tion for a dictator! 
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He pulled out his watch and, seeing that it was 


nearly nine, rose preparatory to leaving. His de- 
parture became the signal for the final exodus. As 


the playwright passed him in the doorway he paused 
and said, laughingly, “ I’ve just been glancing through 
this week’s number of your paper; 1 see you've cre- 
mated Underdowne’s latest. I thought your write- 
down of my effusion was a scorcher, but, heavens! 
compared with this it was the grossest kind of flat- 
tery.” 

On his homeward journey he took the trolley as 
far as Fifty-ninth Street, and from there he walked. 
He caught himself continually halting and instinct- 


ively looking back to see if he was followed. Once 
he stepped into a doorway to hide himself. A man’s 


figure darted out into the avenue, gazed up and down, 
signalled, and withdrew hurriedly; and so. he was 
made certain. 

His first action on entering his house was to go 
toward the letter-rack to see whether his letter had 
been delivered. The 
rack was empty; there 
would be no mail that 
night. “It has been 
taken to the library,” 
he assured himself. 

In the library he 
found Jonathan, duster 
in hand, setting the 
room to rights. 
“Jonathan, has_ there 
been any letter?” 

*'No,. eir.” 

“Then what the 
dickens are you doing 
here in my room at 
this hour of night?” 

Jonathan looked the 
image of what he him- 
self felt—a thief dis- 
covered in the act. He 
was pale and apolo- 
getic; the sight of him 
made his master 
angry. ‘If you please, 
sir, three gentlemen, 
came here just after 
you’d gone out. They 
said their business was 
urgent and that they’d 
await your return.” 

“But apparently 
they’ve left now, so 
what’s that got to do 
with it?” 

“Well, sir, that’s what I’d like to know myself. 
After they’d vanished, which they did without my 
hearing them, I came in here and saw that they'd 
been ransacking everything, though I must say they 
left most of your things in their proper places.” 

“ Yow re sure that they didn’t take that letter?” 

“ Quite sure, sir.” 

“Then it doesn’t matter. 
to bed.” 

“They’re not so clever at house-searching as they 
were in Poe’s day,” he murmured; “ they’re so sloven- 
ly that your very servants can guess what they’ve been 
about.” 

All that night he lay awake, haunted by doubts con- 
cerning Jonathan and the whereabouts of that letter. 
Toward daylight he dozed, and was awakened by the 
butler standing at his bedside. He raised himself up, 
rubbed his eyes, and remembered. 

“What o’clock is it?” 

“ Nine, sir.” 

* Any mail?” 

“Yes, sir. That’s why I presumed to disturb you.” 

Grandlund looked into the man’s face shrewdly, 
and saw that he was troubled with the desire to 
help. 

“Give me your hand, old chap,” he said; “I should 
have known that you, at least, were faithful.” 

And that was all the explanation of the affair that 
Jonathan ever had. 

Glaneing over his mail quickly, he saw that the 
shares were there. 

“Get me a pen and ink and a long envelope,” he 
shouted. 

As he sat in bed he hurriedly addressed the envelope 
to himself; after which he slipped into it the results 
of his theft, and sealed down the flap with care. Beck- 
oning to Jonathan, he whispered, * Go out by the back 
way, taking your bicycle with you, and mail that 
letter from somewhere down-town. Let me know 
directly you return.” 

For the next eight days his plan worked excellently ; 
so much so that he could pass a police officer almost 
without quaking. He even began to take a pride in 
his strategy. Directly the cause of his sorrow came 
back to him he mailed it off again. He knew that 
he was followed and that the house was searched in 
his absence; Jonathan kept him informed on such 
matters. But by these small inconveniences, when 
once his pride in the undertaking had revived, he 
ceased to be perturbed. On the ninth day he de- 
spatched his letter as usual, going out especially to 


You can lock up and go 


do it himself. and it failed to reappear. Hour by 
hour he waited, on the verge of hysteria, inventing all 
sorts of impossible excuses to account for its delay, 
that so he might pacify himself. The hours became 
a day, and the day two days; then he gave up hope 
of seeing it again, unless it were in Underdowne’s or 
some police official’s hands. Momentarily he expected 
arrest. 

He had the choice of two evils on which to fix his 
hopes and fears, to neither of which he could recon- 
cile himself; either the letter had been intercepted 
or it had been lost in the mail. In the first case he 
would have to ride in the patrol-wagon and would lose 
his bet; in the second he would have to sacrifice his 
security of nineteen thousand and, possibly, the four- 
hundred-dollar wager as well. If it was lost, he dared 
not make a stir and apply to the postal officials to 
find it, for so he would put the police on his track, 
and, like the Queen of France in Poe’s tale, expose 
himself. His one ambitious prayer was that his ad- 





The detectives took off his boots and went through the lining of his vest 


versary, having regained possession of the shares, had 
become generous—either generous or frightened  be- 
cause of the completeness of his success—and thai he 
had explained matters to the Police Department, and 
was now awaiting the appointed hour when he would 
prove to the mortified critie that he was less wise than 
the literary man. 

On the evening of the fourteenth day Grandlund set 
out for the Playgoers. He arrived there a little late, 
having journeyed by circuitous ways. Passing through 
to the courtyard, he gazed about him, and espied the 
enemy seated alone at the fateful table, with his back 
toward him, smoking a cigarette. “Oh yes,” he 
thought, “he’s very self-possessed! He may well be. 
He’s got the shares in his pocket, and is chuckling 
over the memory of the fool I’ve been making of my- 
self.” 

Going quietly over to him, he tapped him on the 
shoulder, having composed his features to an _ ex- 
pression of Christian resignation. 

Underdowne jumped up. He also had determined to 


bring the game to a handsome termination. “I con- 
gratulate you, old man,” he said. “It’s another 


feather in the critie’s cap. You’ve won your bet.” 

Grandlund stepped back in astonishment, nearly 
overturning a table. “Hold on! What’s that?” he 
exclaimed hoarsely. “ You hav’n’t got them?” 

“Got them! I wish I had. {t would be four hun- 
dred dollars in my pocket. But come, don’t keep up 
the suspense. Tell me how you managed it?” 

Grandlund stroked his chin meditatively; then he 
laughed without much pleasantness and seated him- 
self on the edge of the table, regardless of manners. 
“ How did I do it?” A sour smile was twisting up 
the corners of his mouth. ‘“ How did | manage it?” 
Then swiftly, as if in a burst of confidence: “ My dear 
fellow, think a minute. What do you do with your 
unsuccessful manuscripts? As a literary man you 
must know that the safest way to hide things is to 
burn them.” 

There was an awkward pause, during which Under- 
downe’s face grew red. 


“Well, I'll be hanged!” he broke out. “Is that 
sportsmanlike? Do you call that playing fair?” 
“Why, certainly. Didn’t I prevent you from re- 


covering your property? That was all that we stipu- 
lated. You. stick to the security—now hand me over 
the bet.” 

Vanity sometimes costs dear; Grandlund’s vanity 
cost him exactly eighteen thousand, six hundred dol- 
lars. 





My head in servitude bowed down, 
I grovel and groan and grind, 
Imprisoned fast in the toils of Town, 
In the toils of Town confined. 


And my prison wall 
Is a rampart tall, 


A rampart reared so high 


That a slot of blue 
Is the only view 


I have of God’s great sky. 


The Prisoner 
By Carl Werner 


My heart cries out for the hills beyond, 
For the sweep of the open field. 

In vain I strain at the stubborn bond, 
At the bars that never yield. 


For my prison gate 
Ts locked by Fate, 


Ambition forged my chain 


In the white-hot fire 
Of mad Desire; 





And my grim, gray guard is Gain. 
































“THE BELLE OF BRITTANY,” AT DALY’S 


A VEW avusical comedy, “ The Belle of Brit- 
tany,” written by Leedham Bantock and P. 
J. Barrow, music by Howard Talbot and Miss 
Marie Horne, lyrics by Percy Greenbank, is now 
playing at Daly’s Theatre, New York. Mr. 
Frank Daniels is starring in the production. 

The scene of the play is laid in Brittany, and 
the plot concerns an impecunious nobleman, the 
Marquis de St. Gautier, and his son Raymond. 
The Marquis wishes his son to marry his wealthy 
ward, Mademoiselle Denise de la Vire, but Ray- 
mond has other intentions and desires to wed 
Babette, the daughter of a miller, Poquelin. He 
woos her so successfully that she yields to his 
entreaties, although she is betrothed to Baptiste 
Boubillon, a Parisian chef. Babette, however, 
does not break her engagement with Baptiste 
until the day set for her marriage with him, 
when she acknowledges her preference for Ray- 
mond de St. Gautier. 

In addition to Frank Daniels, who plays the 
part of the Marquis, the principal characters 
are Raymond de St. Gautier (Frank Rush- 
worth), Compte Victoire de Casserole (George 
M. Graham), Poquelin (Edward Garvie), Bap- 
tiste Boubillon (Martin Brown), Toinette (Miss 
Elsa Ryan), Mademoiselle Denise de la Vire 
(Miss Daisy Dumont), Mademoiselle Poquelin 
(Miss Frances Kennedy), and Babette (Winnie 
O’Connor ). 





From left to right: Poquelin (Edward Garvie), Mme. Poquelin (Frances Kennedy), Marquis de St. Gautier 
(Frank Daniels), Mile. Denise de 1a Vire (Daisy Dumont), Compte Victoire de Casserole (George M. Graham) 























Frank Daniels as the Marquis de St. Gautier 




















Toinette (Elsa Ryan) and the chorus 


THE PLAY AND THE PLAYERS 


SCENES FROM THE MUSICAL COMEDY, “THE BELLE OF BRITTANY,” AT DALY’S THEATRE 





























EW YORK is rejoicing this season 
in an operatie activity which yields 
not less than fifteen performances 
weekly; and an industrious chroni- 
Ycler of musical affairs in the 

metropolis has estimated that its 
&) citizens are spending upon these per- 
Bi formances about eighty-five thousand 
dollars every seven days. An unin- 
might naturally suppose, in face of 
the purveyors of orchestral music 





structed observer 
these facts, that 
would this year be somewhat chary of their offerings 
to the public; yet New York has never known so ex- 
tezded a programme of activities in this field as that 
which is now in process of accomplishment. 

The ancient Philharmonic Society, reorganized and 


rejuvenated, is unprecedentedly active. Under the 
control of its new conductor, the talented and master- 
ful Gustav Mahler, the Society, exulting in a lusty 
and ambitious youth despite its sixty-seven years, is 
launched upon a season of some two-score concerts— 
an astonishing expansion of its former modest season 
of sixteen. The New York Symphony Society, under 
Mr. Walter Damrosch, has been fortunate enough to 
secure the New Theatre for its current season of six- 
teen Sunday afternoon concerts, and so shares some of 
the éclat which that engrossing institution is enjoy- 
ing. In addition to these sixteen Sunday concerts, 
the Society is also playing at Carnegie Hall on cer- 
tain Tuesday evenings. The Russian Symphony 
Society continues in its unremitting purpose of ex- 
hibiting to us the creative genius of the contem- 
porary Slav; and last, but far indeed from least, the 
superb orchestra from Boston plays for us twice a 
month. 

For those inexplicable souls who are ready to con- 
fess that they do not find their only musical solace in 
the opera-house, this state of affairs is highly stimu- 
lating—especially so by reason of the fact that the 
conductors of these orchestras, with one exception, ap- 
pear to realize that their obligation toward their pub- 
lics is not cancelled by the mere act of displaying their 
bands in the standard orchestral répertoire. They 
realize, to their honor, that the most valuable and 
worthiest function of a great orchestra is to exhibit 
new works of importance—preferably new master- 
works, if such be vouchsafed by the grace of heaven; 
but if not masterpieces, then the most salient of the 
productions of contemporary composers that are avail- 
able. It is no doubt the duty of an orchestra to play 
from time to time the Eroica symphony, the third 
Leonora overture, the D-major symphony of Brahms, 
the Meistersinger overture, and Strauss’s Till Eulen- 
spiegel: performances of the old and the modern 
classics should, beyond doubt, engage the larger 
part of an orchestra’s energies. But to perform 
only the conventional répertoire, save for an occa- 
sional timid venture with a novelty that has been 
“tried out” elsewhere, is to promote, not musical 
culture, but esthetic stagnation. This truth, one may 
safely say, is realized by Mr. Walter Damrosch, who 
for years has been the only resident conductor in New 
York with sufficient enterprise to persist in giving 
new works. For this he has the sincere and apprecia- 
tive thanks of every one save those singular beings for 
whom all musie which is cast in other than the ac- 
cepted moulds is anathema—who distinguish by their 
contemptuous disparagement every new work that is 
of strange or venturesome design. If Mr. Damrosch 
should ever be so misguided as to adopt a policy less 

















Fritz Kreisler 
THE DISTINGUISHED VIOLINIST HAS RETURNED FOR A 
SEASON OF CONCERT-GIVING 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ORCHESTRAS 


By Lawrence Gilman 




















Maurice Renaud as Herod in Massenet’s opera, “‘ Herodiade,” at the Manhattan 


broad-minded, progressive, and courageous than that 
which he has so admirably pursued in the past, he 
will find that he has lost a considerable measure of the 
esteem which his liberality has- won for him from 
those who do not believe that musical art has fallen 
upon evil and degenerate days, and that its only 
glory is as the glory of the sunset. As for the Boston 
orchestra, its services in the cause of musical enlighten- 
ment have long been realized and celebrated: there is 
no need to pay tribute here to the assiduity of its 
various conductors in the pursuit and exploitation of 
new and significant music. The single exception among 
our local and visiting orchestras which I have men- 
tioned is the Philharmonic Society—or, rather, its 
new conductor, Mr. Mahler. Now Mr. Mahler is ad- 
mittedly most deeply interested this season in perfect- 
ing the new organization of which he has assumed 
control; but he is also filled with the conviction, to 
which he has given candid utterance, that the musical 
public of New York, which has enjoyed for almost 
three-quarters of a century the ministrations of the 
Philharmonic Society—to name no others—is in need 
of “education”; hence, apparently, his contrivance 
of a series of what he calls “ historical concerts,” and 
his resolute insistence upon the standard répertoire 
in his choice of programmes. In other words, he 
shares the amiable and long-familiar conception of us 
as barbarians in art—zealous, eager, receptive, no 
doubt, but still barbarians. Well, we need not chide 
him for that; and his prepossession can do little harm 
if only he will realize that, as a necessary part of our 
“education,” we need to be made acquainted with the 
contemporaneous deliverances of Sibelius and Debussy 
and d’Indy and: Ravel and Loeffler and Delius and Hol- 
brooke; and Bantock, no less than with the excellent 
and indispensable Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, and 
Brahms. Mr. Mahler is a musician of extraordinary 
intelligence, a conductor of great skill and impressive 
authority; he has at his disposal an orchestra of large 
capacity and fine promise; he has devoted and most 
ardent adherents, a friendly and eager public. In 
such circumstances, any aesthetic narrowness, super- 
ciliousness, arrogance, on the. part of the most im- 
portant factor in the situation—Mr. Mahler himself— 
are egregiously and lamentably out of place. 

The season is still young; yet three new orchestral 
works of indisputable interest have already been pro- 
duced here, two by the Boston orchestra, one by Mr. 
Damrosch. Under Mr. Fiedler we have heard Max 
Reger’s Symphonic Prelude to a Tragedy, Op. 108, 
and Granville Bantock’s “ comedy overture,” 7'he Pier- 
rot of the Minute; under Mr. Damrosch, Maurice 
Ravel’s Rapsodie Espagnole. 

The prologue of Reger is the most notable work of 
this passionately discussed composer which we have 
yet heard in New York. Reger has not avowed the 
particular source of his inspiration—his “ tragedy ” 
remains anonymous; yet the music is steeped in the 
color of tragedy, and it has unmistakable tragic force. 
It is not beautiful, it is not deeply moving, it lacks 
high inspiration. The mood of it is sternly Dorian 
and unyielding; it has iron and blood, but no flame. 
Yet it is impressive: it grips and holds the mind. It 
has breadth, -virility, and it is both dignified and 
sincere. It gives a more favorable account of Reger’s 
creative capacity than any of his other works with 
which we have been made familiar, even though it is 
far from justifying the wild and fervid eulogies of the 
partisans of the composer. 

The * comedy overture” of Mr. Bantock is the first 
orchestral work by this interesting British composer 
which has been given in New York—indeed, if [ am 
not mistaken, it is the first orchestral work by him that 
has been performed in America: for our conductors, ob- 
sessed by the apparition of Sir Edward Elgar, have 
been curiously neglectful of the products of the younger 
school of English composers—of such men (besides Mr. 
Rantock) as Joseph Holbrooke, William Wallace, 
Frederick Delius. The poem by Ernest Dowson of 
which Mr. Bantock was moved to attempt a musical 
illumination is both fantastic and fanciful, and Mr. 
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fanciful. It 
intensity 


possess. 


music, too, is fantastic and 
does not make the mistake of seeking an 
of utterance which the poem itself not 
The music is delicately, not fervidly, passionate, and 
its poetic imagery is as tactfully reticent as it is 
felicitous. In its instrumental texture the score is 
ingenious and lovely. 

The piece by Ravel which Mr, Damrosch performed 
at the New Theatre last week was also a first produc- 
tion in an extended sense of the term; for this Rap- 
sodie Espagnole is the first of the young Frenchman’s 
orchestral writings which has been played in New 
York, or for that matter, as I believe, in America, 
though we have heard his string quartet and certain 
of his piano pieces. Ravel is in his thirty-fifth year, 
and so is younger by more than a decade than the 
gifted and extraordinary Frenchman with whom he is 
frequently compared. He has been called an imitator 
of Debussy, but the accusation is heedlessly made. 
It is true that Ravel, in his harmonie procedure, in 
his melodic design, and in his instrumental surfaces, 
at times suggests Debussy. He is certainly not to, be 
compared for originality with that remarkable tone 
poet—a true “horizon-maker,” in whose most ma- 
ture and representative work there is to be found, as 
Mr. Swinburne said of the style of Marlowe, “no echo 
of any man’s before him.” Debussy is an inspired 
innovator, an authentic genius. Ravel is hardiy as 
yet to be called either an innovator or a genius. But 
he has his own manner of speech, his own way of 
uttering his thought; there are hues and patterns in 
his musie which are not to be found in the musie of his 
greater contemporary. The Rapsodie Espagnole (pub- 
lished last year) is a work of inescapable fascination 
and superlative ingenuity. It is in the form of a 
four-part suite. Three of the movements—Malaguena, 
Habanera, and Feria (“the fair”) are based upon 
Spanish dance rhythms; and there is an introductory 
Prélude a la Nuit. We are here very far from the 
frank and hearty exploitations of Spanish color made 
familiar by Bizet, Chabrier, and others. Ravel in this 
music does not visit Spain; he merely dreams of it, 
and his dreams are fugitive, elusive, evanescent: 
dreams remembered after their vividness has begun to 
fade and their vague glamour to increase. The music 
is at times exquisite—as in the indescribably phantas- 
mal prelude; it is throughout irresistibly poetic, fanci- 
ful, captivating,—-a work that could be heard often 
with delight. 


Bantock’s 


does 


Mr. Hammerstein, unswerving in his loyalty to 
Massenet, produced at the Manhattan Opera House 
on November 17th, for the first time in America, that 
inexhaustible composer’s Napho, an opera that is now 
a dozen years old. So far as its score is concerned 
there is nothing to be said that has not already been 
said in this place of Massenet’s pervading characteris- 
ties as a music-maker. In Sapho there is even less 
to praise than in Hérodiade, a discussion of which has 
already been proffered here. The music of Sapho is Mas- 
senet at his worst: let that suffice for the present. 
The play is in a different case. Massenet’s librettists 
have made a viable, effective, and coherent drama out 
of Daudet’s novel, and it is as a drama, with negligible 
musie, that the opera should, and, let it be hoped, 
will, persuade Mr. Hammerstein’s patrons. But above 
all it is the moving and eloquent acting of Miss Mary 
Garden in the réle of Fanny Le Grand whieh makes 
memorable the production of Massenet’s opera. Miss 
Garden has given few more absorbing exhibitions of 
histrionism than that which she achieves in this part 
Her wonderful Mélisande is, of course, incomparable 
and it is difficult to believe that her_ Salome could be 
bettered. Her Fanny is not quite so consummate as are 
those unforgettable portraits; but it is admirable in its 
variety, its passion, its complete veracity, its brilliant 
and unfailing intelligence, the insight and logie with 
which it is “composed.” For the sake of this dis 
closure—rare enough on the operatic stage—of dra 
matie mastery, the production of Sapho was worth 
while. 
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DAY AFTER THE PARTY 


DRAWN BY MARY SIGSBEE KER 




















Looking Backward Ninety 
Years 


Mr. JoHN BIGELOW, one of the most 
distinguished and honored of living Amer- 
icans and sometimes justly called “the 
first citizen of New York,” was born 
ninety-two years ago; yet that his in- 
tellectual and physical vigor is wonder- 
fully unimpaired is proved by the issue 
a few days ago of the veteran author’s 
Retrospections of an Active Life, a monu- 
mental three-volume work published by 
the Baker & Taylor Company. These 
Retrospections embrace a period of half 
a century—from the date of the author’s 
birth, 1817, to the year which saw the 
close of his mission to France as United 
States Minister: 1867. 

Some idea of the scope of these deeply 
interesting volumes may be gleaned from 
an even cursory survey of the list of con- 
tents. Mr. Bigelow traverses, among 
others, these topics: “The Initiation of 
the Rebellion”; “The Crisis of Popular 
Sovereignty ”; “Operations of the Con- 
federacy in France”; “ Lincoln’s Assassi- 
nation—Reverberations of it in Europe”; 
“Guizot and the Monroe Doctrine”; 
“The Confessed Débicle of the Chromo 
Empire.” 

Volumes II and III consist largely of 
correspondence. Volume I is narrative— 
and narrative of a singularly engaging 
character. As an example ‘of the quality 

















JOHN BIGELOW 


AUTUOR OF “ RETROSPECTIONS OF AN 
ACTIVE LIFE ” 


of Mr. Bigelow’s style and fairly repre- 
sentative of its uncommon vigor, fresh- 
ness, charm, and felicity of characteriza- 
tion the author’s vivid description of his 
first impressions of Gladstone as a per- 
sonality and orator may here be quoted: 

“His appearance is eminently prepos- 
sessing. He has a fine figure, rather 
spare, without being thin, and a bilious, 
nervous temperament so admirably blend- 
ed that it is difficult to say which ele- 
ment predominates, for, while his eyes 
are black and sparkle like jets his hair 
is only dark; in his youth it might have 
been quite light. ‘Though still a com- 
paratively young man, however—he is 
just fifty-two—the deep lines of his face, 
not to speak of the thinning of his hair 
upon the top of his head, show that he 
has led a laborious and thoughtful life. 
His complexion is pale and the expression 
of his features unchangeable. Had a 
photographer taken his likeness every 
second from his first entrance into the 
hall until he had more than half finished 
his address, it would have been difficult to 
have detected the slightest variation in 
the several impressions. He bowed slight- 
ly to applause once or twice, but not 
a change, even of color, was apparent on 
his marble features. He has a square 
head, rather flat, for my taste, on top— 
much such a head as Walter Scott’s 
would be if divided horizontally, about 
midway between the highest point of the 
skull and the base of the brain, and the 
upper section removed. The residuum 
would give very nearly the proportion, 
though perhaps not the bulk, of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s head. The forehead is a little 
more than medium height and breadth 
and shaped more like Brougham’s than 
that of any other public man that I think 
of. It is like a square, solid block placed 
over his eyes like an architrave. His 
voice is melodious and penetrating, with 
ample range for any oratorical purposes. 
His declamation disappointed me. He 
measured out his cadences a littie in the 
schoolboy fashion, and I should have said, 
if I had heard him then for the first 
time, knowing nothing about him, that 
he was not a practised speaker. It was 
obvious that this was partly, if not en- 
tirely, owing to the necessity of reading 
his discourse, for when he got through 
its historical matter and returned home, 
as it were, to his own country and his own 








HARPER’S 


time he seemed emancipated from this 
thraldom, and then it was not difficult to 
comprehend the secret of his forensie 
powers. 

“T will not attempt to describe or to 
analyze his discourse. The first half of 
of it received no applause, and, indeed, 
at one time I feared he was losing his 
hold upon his audience altogether. Abé- 
lard saved him. From this point he began 
to grow before his audience, though they 
were not enthusiastic until he got off of 
his text—universities in the abstract— 
and upon the University of Edinburgh 
in particular, and the topics incident to 
the occasion. He seemed to labor with his 
piece de résistance and failed to satisfy 
his audience that he had anything to say 
about universities in general worth the 
time and trouble he was taking to say 
it. Nor do I think he removed that doubt 
altogether, though in print it may appear 
differently. The impression left upon my 
mind by the whole performance was that 
he was not inspired properly by the oc- 
casion; that he wrote about universities 
because it seemed to be the most obvious 
topic for a man going to address a uni- 
versity audience and without having any- 
thing special to communicate; he trusted, 
as he has learned that he may safely do, 
to his skill in handling commonplaces and, 
if I may use the expression in no offensive 
sense, bastard generalization for his suc- 
cess. Of course, with his other cares and 
employments, he could not be expected to 
make the same preparation for this oc- 
casion that he would have done if he had 
his mark in the world yet to make; but 
I think it will be found that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s power, like the late Daniel Web- 
ster’s, consists more in his skill in using 
material than in his ability to provide it; 
that he is a manufacturer rather than 
a producer, and his wonderful faculty of 
clothing and adorning an idea or doctrine 
that is put into his hands has tempted 
him to the publication of a great deal of 
learned nonsense which would never have 
seen the light if he had anything like the 
same capacity for discovering truths that 
he has for propagating them when dis- 
covered, His recent. success in Parliament 
is owing mainly to his good fortune: in 
having near him men capable of thinking 
for him, of giving him political lights 
which are new and kindle all his enthu- 
siasm. He made no such figure in 752, 
when he was the oracle of Toryism, the 
disciple of Sir Robert Peel, and the ex- 
ponent of Oxford Puseyism, for the simple 
reason that that straw had all been 
threshed, it gave no play to his remark- 
able powers of exposition, his manufac- 
turing genius. But as a member of the 
government he has been brought into con- 
tact with and partially into a state of 
dependence upon the Liberal party, who 
are counselled’ by two or three of the most 
ingenious and philosophic politicians in 
England. They supply him with ideas, 
and he is fascinated by the scope afforded 
to his resources for their development and 
propagation. The consequence is that, 
from being one of the most benighted of 
Tories, with both his eyes in the back 
side of his head, he has become one of the 
most decided progressives in Parliament.” 
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We borrowed this dance 
From the days of the past 
And the wonder grows as 

we dance it— 
How they kept up the pace 
And the strength of the race 

without 
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HABIT’S CHAIN 


Certain Habits Unconsciously Formed 
and Hard to Break. 


An ingenious philosopher estimates that 
the amount of will power necessary to 
break a life-long habit would, if it could be 
transformed, lift a weight of many tons. 

It sometimes requires a higher degree of 
heroism to break the chains of a pernicious 
habit than to lead a forlorn hope in a 
bloody battle. A lady writes from an 
Indiana town: 

“From my earliest childhood I was a 
lover of coffee. Before I was out of my 
teens I was a miserable dyspeptic, suffer- 
ing terribly at times with my stomach. 

“T was convinced that it was coffee 
that was causing the trouble, and yet I 
could not deny myself a cup for break- 
fast. At the age of 36 I was in very poor 
health, indeed. My sister told me I was 
in danger of becoming a coffee drunkard. 

“But I never could give up drinking 
coffee for breakfast, although it kept me 
constantly ill, until I tried Postum. I 
learned to make it properly, according to 
directions, and now we can hardly do with- 
out Postum for breakfast, and care nothing 
at all for coffee. 

“T am no longer troubled with dyspep- 
sia, do not have spells of suffering with 
my stomach, that used to trouble me so 
when I drank coffee.” 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville.” ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

E.v read ee an A new one 
appears: ‘om time to time. are gen- 
uine, trae, and full of human an tr , 
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$38 UBLIC utility corporations serve 

es every one of every class in every 

community of size in the country. 

They come closer to the people than 

5 any other corporations and are more 

dependent on their will, operating as 

they do by the public’s consent. That 

SS: 32 some of them now operate in defiance 

~~ to public wishes, having in the past 

been granted perpetual or long-time franchises by the 

people, does not alter this general proposition. Fewer 

franchises of the kind just mentioned will be given in 

the future than in the past and a greater public control 
will of necessity follow. 

As these corporations are so close to the people and 
to such an extent subject to their dictation, it would 
seem that their securities should enjoy the fullest confi- 
dence of the investors and be widely distributed among 
them. This is true to a greater extent than is gen- 
erally recognized in Wall Street, where public utilities 
and their market are apt to be judged too much by 
those speculative public utility stocks traded in on the 
New York Stock Exchange. There are hundreds of 
public utility securities not listed on any exchange, 
and these are being quietly and increasingly absorbed 
by the investing public. 

'« is unfortunately true that the history of many 
of those public utility corporations and their securi- 
ties best known to Wall Street has not been such as 
to inspire great confidence in public utilities generally. 
That the unquestionably bad records of many of these 
highly exploited public utilities have not kept the pub- 
lie from putting their money into other public service 
securities of real merit is a matter for congratulation. 

Although there are relatively few public utility 
issues traded in on the New York Stock Exchange, as 
compared with the railroad and industrial issues, they 
have attained at times, through the activities of a few 
of them, speculative prominence far out of proportion 
to their number. A _ steady market has been less 
characteristic of the public utility stocks than of any 
other active securities on the exchange. Their market 
in many instances has been made almost entirely by 
pools, and their prices have fluctuated according to the 
success of the pools in getting the investing and specu- 
lative world interested in their operations. Naturally 
actual investors have not profited in these cases. Their 
profits from publie utility securities have come almost 
entirely from those issues that have had the least 
publicity and speculative attention. 

The wild stock-market movements in certain of the 
publie utilities have done much to shake the confidence 
of investors in all issues of this general character. 
There have been several speculative moves in issues of 
this class that have helped to make stock-market his- 
tory. Such a one was that in Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company stock, which, in 1899, was forced to the arti- 
ficial price of one hundred and thirty-seven, only to 
suffer a violent decline upon the death of the chief 
promoter in charge of the movement, bringing heavy 
losses to many. The more recent decline in the price 
of Consolidated Gas,:which, in two or three days, fol- 
lowing the filing of the adverse decision by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, sold off more than fifty 
points, is fresh iu the minds of many persons who, 
frightened by the runaway market, sold their holdings 
at a great sacrifice. The stock has since recovered 
nearly all its loss, but this has not helped those who 
sold at the lower prices. 

During the panic of 1907 those public utility issues 
traded in on the New York Stock Exchange suffered, 
on the whole, to a greater extent than either the rail- 
road or industrial issues, and this despite the fact that 
there was naturally a much smaller falling off in earn- 
ings of the publie utility corporations than in those 
of the railroads or industrials. The reason for the 
unusual slump in public utility prices is found in the 
investigation by the Public Service Commission of the 
Interborough - Metropolitan Company and companies 
allied with it; in the litigation looking to a reduction 
in price of gas to be charged by the Consolidated Gas 
Company and the Brooklyn Union Gas Company; in 
the agitation for reduced street-car fares in Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Toledo, and other places; in the munici- 
pal ownership ery; and in the wave of unreasonable 
demands upon all corporations directly serving the 
publie that swept through the country, leaving in its 
wake a great amount of “ undigested legislation.” It is 
no wonder that the prices of listed public utility issues 
sank lower and lower under the influences of these 
factors. The revelations made in the traction situa- 
tion in Manhattan were alone sufficient to accomplish 
a large part of the decline in all public-utility issues. 

With the general improvement in the market in the 
last number of months many of the issues have had 
a substantial advance. During the two years that have 
elapsed since the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany went into the hands of receivers, as a result of 
the investigation by the Public Service Commission 
and the revelation of the company’s financial past and 
too scanty earnings for its heavy capitalization, the 
prices of the securities of the local traction companies 
have recovered a part of their loss. The prices of the 
securities of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, 
however, are the only ones that have approached the 
high figures of 1906. The securities of the Inter- 
borough-Metropolitan Company, which continue to be 
among the most prominent of all the public utilities, 
have advanced in market value to higher levels than 
most people thought possible two years ago, and Wall 
Street is filled with vague rumors that still higher 
prices are to come within the next few months. It is 
possible to conceive of a still further appreciation in 
the market value of these securities, but such apprecia- 
tion will be founded entirely upon prospective future 
value of the securities rather than upon the intrinsic 
worth they now possess. 


Finance 


SECURITIES OF PUBLIC UTILITY CORPORATIONS 
By Edward B. Lee 


The Interborough-Metropolitan Company depends for 
income upon its holdings of stocks of the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company, the Metropolitan Securities 
Company, and the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany. From the Securities Company it never derived 
any income, and from the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company it has received nothing since the summer of 
1907. Its sole income has been from the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company. From this source it has ob- 
tained regularly nine per cent. in dividends, and this 
has been just sufficient to meet the interest on the Inter- 
borongh - Metropolitan Company 414-per-cent. bonds. 
Accordingly there are now 121% per cent. in dividends 
accumulated on the preferred stock. The earnings of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Company have in- 
creased steadily, the percentage of increase in the num- 
ber of passengers carried in the year ended June 30, 
1909, being equivalent to 6.4 per cent., while the total 
earnings for the stock were equivalent to a little more 
than 13 per cent. In view, however, of the changes 
in its present Subway equipment, the need of addi- 
tional equipment from time to time, the numerous ex- 
penditures for other changes and improvements, and 
the need for a large working capital to operate this 
vast enterprise, the Interborough Rapid Transit is 
probably not in a position to pay larger dividends on 
its present earnings. The future dividend payments 
will depend upon the increase in the number of pas- 
sengers carried and the efficiency of operation. In all 
probability the directors of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company will hesitate to make any marked 
change in its dividend rate for fear of additional exac- 
tions from the Public Service Commission. 

Unless the Interborough-Metropolitan Company re- 
ceives much larger earnings from its Interborough 
stock, however, it will not be able to make any dis- 
bursements on its own preferred stock for some time to 
come, inasmuch as there is no hope of the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company contributing anything to the 
Interborough-Metropolitan treasury for two or three 
years at least. As a matter of fact the Interborough- 
Metropolitan Company may be called upon to pay its 
share of an assessment on the Metropolitan stock 
which probably .will be levied when the Metropolitan 
is taken from the hands of the receivers and placed in 
those of the reorganization committee. The fact can- 
not be lost sight of either that when the Interborough- 
Metropolitan Company was organized its excess 
capitalization over the combined capitalization of the 
companies included in the merger was $108,000,000. 

The Third Avenue Railroad Company, which consti- 
tuted a portion of the Metropolitan Street Railway 
system until the latter went into the hands of receivers, 
has not yet definitely worked out its financial rehabili- 
tation and the property is still being operated by Re- 
ceiver Whitridge. During the last year the property 
has received greater attention and been whipped into 
better shape than at any time under the old Metro- 
politan régime. Like all the other surface lines in 
Manhattan, however, it now suffers from over-capitali- 
zation, and a drastic scaling down will be necessary 
before all the capitalization can be put on an earning 
baSis. Probably the stockholders,- in order to retain 
their interest, will have to pay an assessment of at 
least $25 a share, and one of the plans offered calls 
for an assessment of $50 a share. 

Within the last year the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
company has been put upon a dividend basis, much 
to the surprise of many people in Wall Street, who had 
heard the dividend cry of Brooklyn Rapid Transit for 
so many years that they had come to believe such a 
thing impossible. During the last six years the com- 
pany’s prosperity, under more intelligent management 
than it ever before had, has been built up and im- 
proved to such an extent that efficient operation has 
been made possible. As a result earnings are now such 
as to make a continuance of dividends seem probable. 
The financial backing the company has received in the 
last year or two from the country’s most prominent 
banking-house has been a substantial aid in its fortune. 

The Detroit United Railway and the Toledo Railways 
and Light Company are facing the same problems, 
namely, the renewal of franchises. The future of the 
securities of these companies depends upon the com- 
panies’ success in obtaining fair terms from the cities 
in which they operate. It seems now that the Cleve- 
land fiasco has not been regarded seriously in Detroit 
and Toledo, and the agitation in those places for three- 
cent fares continues. 

The Twin City Rapid Transit Company is one of 
the few traction companies in the larger cities of the 
country that have succeeded in making steady progress 
in the Jast number of years. From a physical stand- 
point the property of the Twin City is one of the best 
of its kind in the country, and it is so efficiently 
operated as to make a substantial income for stock- 
holders possible. For years the preferred stock of the 
company has paid dividends at the rate of seven per 
cent. per annum, and so highly is the stock regarded 
as an investment that it is now practically out of the 
market. The common stock has received dividends at 
the rate of five per cent. since 1902. A higher divi- 
dend rate within the next year will not be surprising. 

The stock of the Consolidated Gas Company has been 
subject to some of the widest fluctuations witnessed 
in any public utility stock. In former years when 
the company was paying eight per cent. the stock sold 
at over 225. When the eighty-cent gas agitation be- 
came acute, however, the stock declined in price and 
broke sharply when the State Legislature passed the 
measure which only a few months ago was held to be 
valid by the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
company has paid only four per cent. since the eighty- 
cent act was passed, but there is a general belief that 
it is only a question of time when a larger disburse- 
ment to stockholders will be made, and this is re- 
flected in the price of the stock, which now sells much 
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higher than the present rate alone justifies. The com- 
pany has refused to make a confidant of the public as 
to its earnings and has allowed the impression to pre- 
vail that eighty-cent gas will cut such a hole in its 
profits as to make larger dividends impossible. -There 
is this to be said, however, that the earnings of the 
New York Edison Company. which the Consolidated 
Gas Company entirely controls, are so large that from 
this source the company is in a position to derive such 
a large revenue as to make it possible to pay much 
higher dividends. In all probability the Consolidated 
Gas Company could actually show earnings not far 
from ten per cent. on its stock. 

The Brooklyn Union Gas Company evidently does 
not find eighty-cent gas confiscatory, as its stock is on 
a six-per-cent. basis and it is earning more than that. 
The stock is selling, however, far below the high prices 
of former years when dividends of eight and nine per 
cent. per annum were paid. ‘This company, as well as 
the Consolidated Gas Company, is making a better 
use of its by-products than in the past and from this 
source should derive a large revenue in time. 

The People’s Gas, Light, and Coke Company of Chi- 
cago is selling gas at eighty-five cents, and at that 
price is earning sufficient to pay seven per cent. on its 
stock. But the stock sells thirty-five points or more 
below that of the Consolidated Gas Company, despite 
the difference in the dividend rates. One reason for 
this is that under the terms of its franchise with the 
city of Chicago the People’s Gas Company must adjust 
the price at which gas is to be sold every few years. 
A new adjustment is scheduled for next year and prob- 
ably an attempt will be made to compel the company 
to furnish gas at eighty cents or even Jess. The com- 
pany has never failed to earn a considerable amount 
in excess of its dividend disbursements, although its 
dividend record cannot be called entirely conservative. 

Among the telephone and telegraph companies 
several of the most substantial public utility. corpora- 
tions are found. Foremost among them is, of course, 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
whose prosperous career has demonstrated the vast 
earning power of the telephone. This company now 
controls all the Bell telephone companies and several 
telegraph companies throughout the country. Very 
recently the announcement was made that it had ac- 
quired a substantial minority control of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. Among the Western Union 
securities it acquired were those held so many years 
by the Gould family. The Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has had a rapid and tremendous growth. It 
has acquired control of most of its subsidiaries through 
the exchange of stock and now has outstandin, ap- 
proximately $250,000,000 of its own stock and ap- 
proximately $140,000,000 of bonds and notes. Since 
1906 it has paid eight per cent. on its capital stock. 
and for several years previous to that time it paid 
71%, per cent. and has always earned an amount con- 
siderably in excess of the dividend paid. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company up to the 
time of the 1907 panic held a dividend record equalled 
by few of the country’s corporations. For nineteen 
years it had paid regularly five per cent. per annum 
on its stock. ‘The stock was one of the most widely 
distributed of all corporations and held in the greatest 
favor. It was a great shock accordingly when, in 
1908, the company paid its dividends in stock and when 
still later the dividend rate was*reduced to two per 
cent. per annum. The smaller dividend disbursements 
were made necessary not only because of the general 
business depression, but because of the costly strike 
which the company had on its hands for several 
months. The stock is now on a three-per-cent. basis 
and the future dividend rate is somewhat in doubt, as 
the Telephone and Telegraph Company when it ac- 
quired its holdings of Western Union gave no dividend 
guarantee, and consequently there is no certainty that 
the rate will be put back to five per cent. in the near 
future. The company’s earnings are showing steady im- 
provement, however, and no doubt the old five-per-cent. 
rate will be justified later on and probably resumed. 

The Mackay Companies is the largest individual 
holder of the stock of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, and accordingly directly inter- 
ested in the recent acquisition of the Western Union 
by the Telephone and Telegraph Company. It has been 
stated that the Mackay Companies was not a-party to 
the recent move of the Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and that there is now no likelihood of a merger 
of these three closely allied corporations. The Mackay 
Companies holds only a relatively small amount of 
Western Union stock, but controls the. Postal Telegraph 
and Cable Company. Within the last few days the 
Mackay common dividend rate has been increased from 
four per cent. to five per cent. per annum. The com- 
pany is entirely a holding corporation and therefore in 
a position to disburse practically its entire surplus each 
year in dividends. With the extensive increase in the 
telephone and telegraph business and the economies 
that should come with the new working agreement, 
there is every reason to believe that the Mackay Com- 
panies’ income will continue sufficiently large to justify 
at least the present five-per-cent. rate on its common 
stock. Its preferred stock carries four-per-cent. cumu- 
lative dividends, which rate has been paid regularly 
since the company’s organization in 1903. 

The securities mentioned above cover in a general 
way the public utilities traded in on the New York 
Stock Exchange and include the most active ones. It 
is surprising that the full list of securities having 
their principal market on the New York Exchange is 
so short a one, the number of public utilities through- 
out the country being so large and the field covered 
by them so extensive. The number of listed securities 
has increased only slightly the last few years, and as 
a recult the issues of the great majority of public 
utility corporations do not have a wide market, 
































Memory in the Vegetable 
World 


THE savant Pieron devotes considerable 
space in the July issue of the Revue 
Philosophique to the part played by mem- 
ory in “ biological rhythms” in the vege- 
table and animal world. 

Many plants open and close their flowers 
at fixed, or nearly fixed, hours; other 
plants hold their leaves in certain curious 
positions at given hours daily. These mo- 
ments are called by botanists nyctitropic 
and are attributed to the effects of a 
change, or changes, in the intensity of 
light. 

But there are other and very important 
factors. For example, memory must be 
listed as one of the causes of the change 
of position in the flowers as well as in the 
vreen leaves of vegetable growth. The 
bean is a notable illustration of this es- 
tablished fact. “In the bean,” says 
Pieron, “there exists a very tenacious 
tendency to rhythm, the rhythmic periods 
being of twelve-hour periodicity. If the 
bean plant is set in a dark place eighteen 
hours and then set in artificial light 
eighteen hours the plant holds its leaves 
in a certain position, demonstrating a total 
foliage rhythm of thirty-six hours. 

“ After subjecting the plant to alternate 
light and darkness, if the plant is left 
in the light the leaves continue their 
rhythmic play during thirty-six hours, but 
when thirty-six hours have passed, instead 
of measuring its leaf movements by periods 
of thirty-six hours the plant stands per- 
fectly still for a time and then returns to 
its original twelve-hour movements. Thus 
the bean shows the phenomenon of persist- 
ence in the old habit recalled by memory.” 

To quote the learned Pieron: ‘“‘ The bean 
plant presents the phenomena of persist- 
ence by individual acquisition.” 

Instances of the same kind of individual 
acquisition are noted in the animal world. 
They lead to the inference that “in bi- 
ological rhythm the intervention of heredi- 
tary persistence is far from being the 
rule; it is, in the majority of cases, doubt- 
ful. But the facts of individual ac- 
quisition, actions incontestibly due to 
memory, are frequent and extremely clear, 
and they are seen from the highest to the 
lowest beings in the seale of the creation.” 




















JOY-RIDING BY DOGMOBILE 


A NEW ONE-DOG-POWER MUZZLE-LOAD- 
ING VEHICLE IN PARIS. 





The First Balloon Ascension 
Described by a Connecticut Yankee 


AN interesting description of the first 
successful balloon ascension, made at Paris 
in 1783 by Messrs. Robert and Charles 
at the Tuileries, is contained in a letter 
written at the time by Mr. Daniel Lathrop 


Coit, of Norwich, Connecticut, to his 
father, Mr. Joseph, Coit. This letter, 
which was published in the Norwich 


Packet of February 26, 1784, was recently 
brought to the attention of one of Daniel 
Coit’s descendants, Mr. William C. Gilman, 
of Norwich, and is once more made pub- 
lie, after a lapse of almost a century and 
a quarter, by Mr. Gilman. 

The letter, quaintly characteristic of 
its time in phraseology, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The attention of the public was yes- 
terday call’d on to view a prodigy not 
before heard of in the world, and had it 
been related of antiquity we could not 
have believed but with pretty good evi- 
dence. 

“Tt was no less than to sée two men, 
placed in a beautiful carr, ascend from the 
ground, in the presence of thousands, to 
about two hundred yards in the air, and 
then sail on the wings of the wind about 
nine | 8; to stop here without pro- 
ceeding further, I presume you would even 





call my veracity in question, tho’ | am not 
used to telling stories that cannot easily 
be believed:-—The machine was thus con- 
structed, a large globe, which they term 
a balloon, is made of silk, covered with 
paint, and fill’d with inflammable air, 
which is lighter than the common air, and 
of course will rise in it— There is a 
netting goes over the top of the globe 
which descends about half-way down, and 
then has a firm rim of rope, leather, or 
something sufficiently strong to support the 
carr, which is fixed a few feet below the 
ball; from this rope descends a number of 
cords which are fastened to the carr in 
such a manner as to make it perfectly se- 
cure, and from the carr goes a conductor 
or tube into the bottom of the ball, through 
which the light air (formed by vitriolic 
acid and some other substances that oc- 
casion a fermentation) is injected into the 
ball, and when the ball is sufficiently ex- 
tended it becomes lighter than that quan- 
tity of common air, and of course rises in 
it; the ball itself was twenty-six feet in 
diameter and is said to occupy the space 
of about eight hundred pounds of common 
air— — 

“This sight was new and _ pleasing. 
and many thousand spectators assembled, 
and universally testifyed their pleasure to 
see it succeed so well; by the help of the 
conductor they communicate more air or 
let out a part as they please, and of course 
as they render themselves, or rather the 
ball more or less heavy, they rise and fall 
at pleasure— The principle difficulty they 
labour under is to steer themselves, which 
they are not yet able to do and I appre- 
hend will find it a difficult matter ever 
to attain to, as the fluid in which they 
move must always go as fast as they do 
themselves— The wind was small and 
they sail’d along very prettily, they were 
about two hours and a half in going nine 
leagues. 

“Whether any thing advantageous will 
be the result of this new art of flying or 
not; remains it to be determined. 

“Several have before been dispatched 
in the air without any navigators, but 
this is their master piece, and crowns the 
inventors with applause. The novelty of 
the thing is so great that it ingrosses hali 
the talk, and attention of the city— I 
confess it gave me as much pleasure as 
any thing in the way of curiosity that I 
have yet seen.” 





The Bamboo 


THE bamboo bids fair to become an orna- 
mental plant of the public parks and gar- 
dens. It comes, generally speaking, from 
the Far East—notably from China, where 
the bamboo reed is cultivated for exporta- 
tion to America. On its native soil it is 
used in different ways. Its young shoots 
are eaten as a vegetable; its juice gives a 
sweet liquor like thin honey which fer- 
ments easily and which is used as a drink. 

France carried the plant to Algeria, but 
the experiment was of no important bene- 
fit. California’s great plantations are fine 
examples of what can be done under fa- 
vorable conditions. As the great daily 
journals consume the forest timber the 
builders turn to the woods used in home 
building in the tropics. In parks and in 
gardens, for seaside tents and for bunga- 
lows, the bamboo wood is light, durable, 
practical, easy to transport, and relatively 
inexpensive. France set the example. 
The initiative was hers, but California 
will deserve all the praise if the bamboo 
supplants the high-priced timber hitherto 
used for building houses. Certainly in a 
climate like that of southern California, 
or for the use of summer colonies at the 
seashore or in the country, bamboo reeds 
are ideal material. 





Trades That Banish Disease 


BREWERIES and tanneries and printing- 
ink factories confer exemption from tuber- 
culosis, and employees in turpentine fac- 
tories never have rheumatism. Copper- 
mining excludes the possibility of typhoid 
among the workers. 

Shepherds enjoy remarkable health. The 
odd odor of sheep appears to exercise some 
intluence tending to the prevention of dis- 
ease. Sheep are especially good for whoop- 
ing- cough, so that in a sheep country, 
when .a child is taken down with that 
malady, it is the custom for the mother 
to put it among the sheep to play. The 
next day, it is said, the child will be 
well. 

Men and women working in lavender, 
whether gathering or distilling it, are said 
never to suffer from neuralgia or nervous 
headache. Lavender, moreover, is as good 
as a sea voyage for giving tone to the 
system. Persons suffering from nervous 
breakdown frequently give their services 
gratis to lavender. plants, in order that 
ba! may build up their vitality. 

It-miners can wear summer clothes 
in blizzard weather without fear of catch- 
ing cold, for colds are unknown among 
these workers. 
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Farm Lien Securities 





Interest, 





Among all the bonds that we handle, there 
are none so attractive to men who know as 
Irrigation bonds. 

These are among the reasons: 

Irrigation bonds are secured by first liens 
on the most fertile farm lands in America. 

The liens are given by individual land owners 
in — for water rights. The water imme- 
ar multiplies the land’s value. The first 
crop from the land will usually pay the whole 
lien, and sometimes by several times over. 

The liens are conservative. Bonds are rarely 
issued to more than one-fourth the land’s value. 

The liens are paid off in annual installments, 
so the indebtedness constantly decreases. 

The bonds are additionally secured by a first 
mortgage on all the ae oe which the Irriga- 
tion Company owns. So we have a corpora- 
tion, with large interests at stake, to guard 
against any delinquencies. 


Some Are Municipal 


Some Irrigation bonds are issued by or- 
ganized districts, the same as School bonds. 
Such bonds form a tax lien on all the taxable 
om goad in the community. They form a 

igh grade of municipal security. 

Other Irrigation bonds are issued under the 
“Carey Act.” Such projects, until they are 
completed and turned over to settlers, are 
under the constant supervision of the State 
Engineer and State Land Board. 

Behind every Irrigation bond that we handle 
there is ample and ideal security. 


Six Per Cent. 


Irrigation bonds pay six per cent. interest. 
That isa higher rate than can now be obtainedon 
any large class of bonds based on equal security. 








January Investments 





For January investors we have on hand 
100 varieties of bonds. They include 
Municipal, Public Utility, Water Power, 
Corporation and Irrigation Bonds. Please 
ask for our list. Cut out this reminder 
so you won’t forget. 


First National Bank 
Building, Chicago 





a 





6% 


The demand for irrigated land, because of its 
enormous fertility, greatly exceeds the supply 
irrigation projects are profitable; and, if rightly 
conducted, are free from risk. So there is great 
demand for money to help finance these proj- 
ects, and six per cent. is paid to obtain it, 


$100 — - $500 — $1,000 


Irrigation bonds are issued in series, some due 
in two years, some in twelve years, some due 
every year between. One may make long-time 
or short-time investments. Every bond paid 
off increases the security back of the rest. 

They are issued in denominations of $100, 
$500, and $1,000, so they appeal to both small 
investors and large. 

Irrigation bonds have become -the, most 
popular bonds that we handle. They are the 
safest six per cent. bonds that we know. 








73 Issues Sold 


In the past 15 years we have sold 73 separate 
issues of Drainage and Irrigation bonds, based 
on farm lien security. Not a dollar of loss has 
resulted to any investor. 





We are now the largest dealers in bonds of 
this class. We have our own engineers and at- 
torneys to pass on every detail. An officer of 
our Company constantly resides in the irrigated 
sections, watching the projects we finance. 

Because of these facilities we get our pick of 
these bonds. There are very few issues which 
are not offered to us. 


We have now written a book based on all this 
experience. It will give you a clear idea of all 
that pertains to Irrigation and Irrigation bonds. 
Every investor, small or large, owes to himself 
its perusal. The book will be sent on request. 
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| Srowlridge UNiver%e: 





First Nati | Bank Buildi Chicago 
50 Congress St., Boston 111 Broadway, N. Y. 
Please send your free book on Irrigation Bonds 

and list of other securities. 
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50 Congress St., Boston 
4 111 Broadway, New York 




















Morton Trust Company 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
38 Nassau St., New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits, $9,500,000 


Trustee under Personal Agreements or 
Specific Trusts for Funds in Escrow 





























Securities Bought and Sold on 


Commission 


INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
Correspondence Invited 


Schmidt & Gallatin 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway 


New York City 








G%*% versus <4% 
Holders of early maturing bonds, or other se- 


curities paying 4%, or thereabouts, are advised 
to change these securities for Bonds that will net 


SIX PER CENT. 
at present prices, and will share in the advance 
incident to the steady improvement in trade and 


e. 
ane present nie soaiines eee this an 
advantageous time to change to --paying in- 
vestments in high-grade bonds which we are able 
to offer that will yield 6% if promptly cocwed. 
. ir 
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Bankers 












Bills of exchange bought 
and sold, Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit, 
Collections made. Inter. 
national Cheques. Certifi 


Cc red it. cates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET 


The Bassett ${ Adder 


Capacity. $999.999. Most prac- 
tical adding and subtracting ma- 
chine ever sold for the money. 
Simple, Accurate, Durable. Sent 
prepaid for $1.00. Money back if 
not as represented. Agents 
Wanted, Dept. E. 

a. MH. BASSETT & 0O., 548 Aldine Square, CHICAGO, Til, 
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EDDIE BLACKWELL, 





A GALLERY OF GOLFERS 


ENGLAND’S FAMOUS LONG-DISTANCE DRIVER, AND BOBBIE MAXWELL, A CRACK GOLFER. 
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BOBBIE IS ON THE OTHER END OF THE POIPE 
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The Intelligence of Insects 


TuE remarkable researches of Lord Ave- 
bury, better known to scientists as Sir 
John Lubbock, of Berthelot, Weismann, 
Fabre, Romanes, and others, concerning 
the intelligence of insects, have been sup- 
plemented by the studies and experiments 
of Professor Nathan Harvey, of Michigan. 
Professor Harvey has proved that, al- 
though proportionally the intelligence of 
mammals is of a similar order to the in- 
telligence of man, that of insects is of a 
different order. 

The nervous system of the insect differs 
completely from that of the vertebrates. 
Not much is known of the insect’s organs 
of sense, but enough to make it possible to 
form certain conclusions. Harvey holds 
to the opinion that insects are devoid of 
hearing, although certain savants claim 
that they call their fellows and answer 
their call by a peculiar rasping motion 
of portions of their bodies. The “ nervous 
chain ” of insects is formed by two cords 
joined in ganglions; it is not like the spine 
of the human being in any respect. In- 
sects have no sense of smell nor any sense 
of taste, although it has been pretended 
that their sense of taste lies in the gullet, 
and that flies are capable of discerning 
differences in food products by the dif- 
fering odors. The antenne of insects serve 
as very weak organs of feeling. On the 
other hand, insects are endowed with very 
acute organs of which man knows noth- 
ing, because the human body possesses 
nothing of the nature of the organs of the 
antenne, nor is there anything in man 
resembling anything in the structure of 
the insect. Such sense of sight as certain 
savants have attributed to insects is ex- 
tremely short. 


The life of the insect differs essentially 
from the life of man, and the insect’s 
means of protecting and maintaining 
its existence is peculiar to the insect 
race. 

In man most feelings and motives of 
activity result from the impulses of self- 
preservation. The insect has no such in- 
stinets. Possibly it has, like man, the 
faculty of the apprehension of danger, but 
when it makes attempts to escape from 
danger its action is not wholly due to the 
desire to escape. The ant and the bee 
show that their intelligence is not de- 
veloped to any important extent, and it is 
probable that most of the activity of the 
two insects is due to instinct —that is 
to say, to the acquired functions pe- 
culiar to the species and not to the in- 
dividual. 


t Professor Harvey calls attention to the 


fact that many human actions are purely 
instinctive, although they are attributed 
to the action of the will. A man raises 
his hand instinctively to parry a_ blow; 
instinct sends the hand to an itching or 
aching point. The action of a man who 
turns his head when he hears a sound is 
instinctive. 

Intelligence cannot be considered in all 
its expressions as a purely psychological 
faculty. It seems to be comprehension 
based upon the consciousness of relations. 
It has different modes of exercise. When 
we talk of the intelligence of insects we 
talk of something very different from hu- 
man intelligence. As there are divers cate- 
gories of thinking beings in nature, so 
there are different forms of mentality. 
Insects have a form of mentality of their 
own. 








A Gift 


Sir Tuomas Lipton recently presented 
as a flagpole to the city of New York the 
steel mast of his former cup-challenger, 
the Shamrock III. The mast has been 
erected on the Long Island City plaza 
of the Queensboro Bridge, and pupils from 
the Bryant High School and from public 
schools 1, 4, 5, and 6 of Queens par- 


from Sir 





Thomas. Lipton 


which I always salute with the utmost 
reverence and respect wherever I see it, 
as it is the flag that sheltered and be- 
friended me when I came to this country 
a poor lad with nothing in the world but 
the desire and ambition to make enough 
money to help the old folks at home and 
to add to their comfort and happiness. 




















The extraordinary height 


of this former mast is 


shown by a comparison with the people at its base 


ticipated in the ceremonies of receiving 
the pole and raising the flag. The pole 
is 125 feet in height. In the course of 
his presentation address Sir Thomas 
said: 

“This flagstaff will have at its truck 
the grand old flag of the Stars and Stripes, 


“T am delighted to know that the flag 
will be unfurled here to-day by the chil- 
dren, as it is to them as the future citizens 
of this great country that we must look to 
keep Old Glory flying bravely in the breeze 
as the emblem of all that is pure and 
good.” 





A New Kind of War Armor 
for Cruisers, Etc. 


As the nickel plates used to protect 
cruisers are not sufficient to guarantee the 
ship’s safety at all times an Italian en- 
gineer, Lorenzo d’Adda, has suggested the 
feasibility of reinforcing the armor plate 
with a cement made of concrete mixed with 
hard stone and with sand. 

_ The inventor declares that with such a 
lining seven centimetres thick plate armor 
would withstand a shell with resistance 
equal to a Krupp steel plate of from two 
to three centimetres thickness. The in- 
terior of the padding is a system of solid 
iron bars. The protecting strength of con- 








crete is graduated like that of the Krupp 
armor, the exterior being more impenc- 
trable than the interior. 

The idea of this new form of armor was 
suggested by the remarkable resistance 
opposed to the Russian projectiles by the 
Japanese casemates at Port Arthur. These 
casemates were entirely constructed of 
“armed” cement or concrete. 

Signor d’Adda has shown plans to prove 
that it will be possible to apply his new 
armor to the new cruiser Regina Elena, 
and while doing so he has shown the gov- 
ernment of Italy that the use of concrete 
will annually save the nation a sum 
of money amounting approximately to 
$1,400,000 on the construction of war- 
ships. 
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With Fruit 
of This Character 


—with Heinz pure spices—with only the 
purest table vinegar of Heinz own make— 
with refined granulated sugar and condi- 
mental seasoning—with preparation in 
model, clean, open-to-the-public kitchens, 
can there be any wonder at its rich, home- 
like flavor and purity, and that 
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Tomato Ketchup : 


Benzoate of Soda | 





Needs No 


other drugs or artificial pre- 
servatives to make it keep ? 


All Heinz 


57 Varieties 
are pure. 


The law requires the 
presence of Benzoate of 
Soda in Foods to be 
stated on the label. Read 
all food labels carefully. 


Some of the other 
seasonable Heinz delica- 
cies are Chili Sauce, 
Sweet Pickles, Mince 
Meat, Cranberry Sauce, 
Apple Butter, Fruit Pre- 
serves, Cream of Toma- 
to Soup, ete. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


New York 


Pittsburgh 


43, 


Chicago London 





Members of American A 





for the Pr tion of Purity In Food Products. 





































































































402100: Roo 
“~ Instead.of ~ 
AND THIS HANDY 
CIGAR-CUTTER 


’ FREE for XMAS 


Morton R. Edwin Panatela 
is by all standards of comparison a roc 
cigar. It will satisfy the most cranky 
smoker of imported brands. It is fully 54 
inches long, strictly hand-made, of choic- 
est Havana tobacco—genu- 
ine Sumatra wrapper. It 
smokes freely and evenly— 
never chars down the side, 
but keeps burning coolly 
and fragrantly to: the last 
toothhold. 

The reason this cigar is 
sold at $2.40 instead of $5.00 
per hundred is because I 
buy and sell for cash. I 
ask no credit, neither do I 
give it. I personally buy 
my tobacco direct from the 
grower in Cuba, and pay 
him at least five weeks be- 
fore the tobacco reaches 
the U. S. Custom House. 
I buy for less and sell for 
less. The man who buys 
and sells on credit cannot 
compete with me. 

I want you to be on 
“Smoking terms” with my 
Panatelas, because you'll 
buy them again and again 

-that’s why I am willing 
to send you a clever patent- 
ed cigar-cutter free with 
your first order. This cigar 
cutter retails at 5o0c. 

Send me $2.40 for roo 
Morton R. Edwin Panatelas. 
Smoke as many as you like 

-smoke them all if you 
want to—and if you then 
tell me that you didn’t re- 
ceive more than you expect- 
ed, [ll return your money 
and we’ll remain friends. 

If you want to-know who 
I am and whether or not I 
run my business on the 
square, if you have any 
doubts as to my making 
good if my cigars don’t, just 
inquire from any bank or 
commercial agency about 
me. If you don’t like the 
report you get, keep your 
cash at home ; 


Illustrated Price List sent on request 


Morton R.Edwin 


D’ pt. W.64-66 W.125" St. NewYork 
Make checks payable to Edwin Cigar Co. 








Actual Size 






Look for this 
IMPRINT on your 


From All Dealers 
Illustrated Folder on Request 
L. E. Waterman Co. 


173 Broadway, ° New York 














The Principles of Banking 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 
Discusses bank-note currency and the 
evolution of modern banking practice 
toward the idea of a central bank. 


400 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.75 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


CLARK’S TWELFTH AN- 
NUAL CRUISE, February 5, 
10, 73 days, $400 and up, 

by specially chartered Cruiser. 


3 Cruises Round the World. Tours to Europe. 
F. C. CLARK, Times Building, N. Y. 


Princess Hotel, Bermuda 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 

Only two days from New York by fast, luxurious 
steamers sailing twice a week. 

Outdoor dife all winter. Beautiful drives, saddle 
riding, tennis, golf, yachting, sea bathing. 

lhe well-known PRINCESS HOTEL now open. 

Accommodates 400. 

HOWE & TWOROGER, Megrs., Hamilton, Bermuda. 
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“NICK” 


dle, like all the rest of the correspondents, 
went to the front with our troops. That 
was quite as risky, of course, as being a 
soldier on the firing-line, for bullets do 
not discriminate between men armed with 
pencils and men armed with guns, but 
that is all part of the day’s work. The 
Herald men were everywhere that seemed 
promising during the action. I shail 
never forget Nick’s vivid description to me 
of Richard Harding Davis sitting on the 
ground with his back against a palm tree 
and a big block of paper on his knees, 
writing away as fast as he could, and pay- 
ing no more attention to the bullets that 
ewhined and zipped around him than if 
they were flies. 

At the end of the fight Biddle, who was 
in charge of the reporting job, had in 
hand three excellent stories of the battle 
as seen from different points of view, 
besides his own general introduction sum- 
ming up the results and giving a pano- 
ramic description of the day’s doings. 
But how was he to get all this good 
stuff to his paper? Early that morning 
a Jamaica negro in charge of the horses 
of the party had fled to the thickest jungle 
at the first sound of firing, and before 
his absence was discovered the horses had 
vanished, too. So all the Herald men 
worked that day on foot. At the end of 
the action Biddle was greatly depressed at 
seeing the mounted couriers of the other 
papers ride away toward the sea, carry- 
ing the despatches that told all about it. 
He could not have bought a horse for 
fifty thousand dollars. There was only 
one thing to do and he did it. 

At Wilkesbarre, in the. preceding Feb- 
ruary, I had seen Biddle crippled by a 
little six-mile walk he had taken with 


BIDDLE, AN UNSUNG HERO 


(Continued from page 17) 


- chafed off his heels. 





me. He wore big carpet slippers in court 
next day because most of the skin was 


He never could walk 
far without suffering in this way. Never- 
theless, on this scorching July day, under 
the blazing Cuban sun, he started afoot 
on the long journey from the battle-field 
to the sea. Through rolling country, over 
mountain passes, again fording streams, 
plunging through the entangling manigua, 
and laboring through thickets, Biddle 
steadfastly made his way to the shore. 
There he was glad to see the despatch- 
boats of the rival newspapers still riding 
at their anchors. He handed his des- 
patches to Harry Brown, in charge of the 
Herald fleet, and was making some smil- 
ing remark about how particularly pleas- 
ant it was to get there first, when he fell 
down in a state of utter collapse. 

They put Nick to bed on the boat and 
started for Kingston, Jamaica, at full 
speed. Thence the story was cabled to 
New York, and although it was the first 
to be published there, Biddle was still un- 
conscious and knew nothing about it for 
days. Harry Brown cabled to the oflice: 

siddle tramped twenty miles, beat five 
mounted couriers. Nearly dead — but he 
got there.” 

He got there, but he paid a_ fearful 
price for the victory. They had to cut 
the shoes and stockings from his bleeding 
feet. He lay for days in a state of coma. 
Then he came back to consciousness for a 
little time, but soon lapsed into delirium. 
The doctors diagnosed his case as malig- 
nant malaria and sent him home as soon 
as he could be moved. He lay for weeks 
at his home in West End Avenue, New 
York, and often the doctors had to inject 
hypodermiecally as much as seventy grains 
of sulphate of quinine a day into his body. 
He never regained his strength. That walk 
from Siboney to the sea was the beginning 
of his end. 

















OTHMAN BEGAS, A NEPHEW 


Man’s Limited Powers 


By means of mechanical devices, the 
product of his own brain, man can sweep 
along a prepared track at nearly a hun- 
dred miles an hour, over the surface of 
the sea at thirty miles an hour, or through 
the air at seventy-five. Also he can build 
towers more than two hundred times his 
own height or dive into the earth about 
seven hundred times his own height. But 
strip him of his machines and machine- 
made instruments and he compares rather 
poorly, in the matter of physical achieve- 
ments and capabilities, with certain of the 
lower animals. 

Consider, for instance, man’s sprinting 
or running powers. His best speed for 
a mile is some four minutes twelve and 
three-quarter seconds, which gives a total 
of about fourteen miles an hour. The gray 
wolf lopes along at an easy twenty, and 
thinks nothing of doing sixty, miles in a 
night. The hunted fox has been timed 
to run two miles at a speed of twenty-six 





miles an hour. A race-horse at full speed 


A PICTORIAE TABLE TOP 
OF THE WELL-KNOWN SCULPTOR REINHOLD BEGAS, 


HAS PAINTED UPON THE MARBLE TOP OF A TABLE IN 
TYPES OF THE GUESTS WHO FREQUENT THE PLACE 


A BERLIN CAFE VARIOUS 





travels at thirty-two miles, while a grey- 
hound, which is, so far as is known, the 
swiftest of all four-legged creatures, runs 
at thirty-four miles. 
Man also falls behind in jumping. 
Roughly speaking, six feet in height and 
twenty-three in width are the limits of 
man’s achievements in this line. A red 
deer has been known to clear a wall ten 
feet high, the chamois. can do at least a 
foot better, while the springbok of South 
Africa will shoot ten feet up in the air 
just for the fun of the thing. 
“ Some of the beasts of prey are even 
more wonderful in their athletic achieve- 
ments. The black jaguar, for example, 
can reach a branch fourteen feet from the 
ground. The greatest jumper in the world 
is the kangaroo. The sort known as the 
“old man” has been seen to clear dead- 
wood fences ten to twelve feet high, while 
it can leap with ease a width of fifty to 
sixty feet. The record width cleared by 
a horse is about thirty-seven feet, while 


Fish also are of some account in the 
athletic field. To see a salmon leap up 
perpendicular falls five or six feet higi 
is a remarkable sight. Many of the 
predatory fishes can travel at the speed 
of a torpedo-boat. 

Even should man perfect his flying- 
machines, it will be a very long time be- 
fore he can hope to rival the feats of the 
birds. A dozen different birds have been 
credited with long-sustained speeds of 
sixty miles an hour and over, but it has 
enly been within the past few years that 
definite experiment has proved that the 
swallow is far swifter than the wild-duck 
or carrier-pigeon. A hen swallow was 
taken from its nest in an Antwerp rail- 
way station and sent in a basket by ex- 
press to Compiégne, a distance of 1461, 
miles. There at 7.30 in the morning she 
was liberated. At 8.38 the bird was seen 
to arrive at her nest. A little calculation 
shows that this tiny creature travelled at 
the rate of 189 feet per second—equal to 
129 miles per hour. At this rate it would 
take a swallow only half a day to fly 
from Belgium to North Africa. 

In the matter of muscular strength, 
man is not quite so far behind the rest 
of the animal world, for trained athletes 
have achieved wonderful feats of lifting. 
Still, where is the man who could run up 
2 mountainside carrying two others as 
heavy as himself? A grizzly bear has 
been known to carry a bullock twice his 
own weight up an incline of one in three. 





A Pneumonia Vaccine 


PHYSICIANS are constantly working to 
discover new and more efficient methods 
of treatment for the many dread diseases 
which carry off such a great number of 
human lives each year. Pneumonia has 
always been reckoned as one of the most 
deadly of mankind’s enemies, so that the 
entire world should be vitally interested 
in some recent experiments conducted by 
the department of pathology and bacteri- 
ology of the Tufts Medical School to de- 
termine a remedy for this disease. This 
new treatment is by the injection of a 
vaccine which is prepared from the very 
germs which cause pneumonia, but which 
have previously been rendered harmless. 
From the name of this germ the vaccine 
is called pneumococcus. 

In order that the vaccine might receive 
as thorough a test as possible, alcoholic 
vatients and other severe cases of pneu- 
monia were subjected to the new treat- 
ment. Out of thirty-four of these un- 
favorable patients who received the vac- 
cine all but six recovered. Forty-nine 
cases of ordinary pneumonia were simi- 
larly treated, with the result that there 
were only two deaths. In fifteen per cent. 
of these latter cases the crises were reach- 
ed in three instead of the usual nine days. 

Of course it is impossible to draw any 
definite conclusion from these experiments, 
but, nevertheless, the results exceeded ex- 
pectations and were most encouraging. 
One of the most favorable of the symp- 
toms noted in the serious cases was the 
almost immediate relief of toxemic con- 
ditions and the rapid disappearance of all 
delirium. 

In order to obtain data from a sufficient 
number of cases to determine without 
question of doubt the true value of the 
new treatment a fund has been established, 
through the generosity of certain philan- 
thropie persons, to supply without cost 
pnheumococcus vaccine to physicians who 
are attending patients suffering from lobar 
pneumonia. 





Straight Shooting at Long 
Distance 


A REMARKABLE record was made by 
Company 115 of the Coast Artillery Corps 
at Fort Rosecrans, California, recently. 
Four shots were fired from a battery of 
two ten-inch guns at a target thirty feet 
high by sixty feet long which was moving 
at the rate of eight miles an hour at a 
distance of about five miles away. All 
four shots were fired in a period of one 
minute and twenty seconds and _ passed 
through a rectangle nine feet high by 
forty-two feet wide, three of them striking— 
the target and the fourth passing four 
yards to the left of it. The remarkable 
accuracy of this firing can be appreciated 
when it is realized that a circle with a 
radius of eleven yards at the target would 
include all the shots. 

On the same date the Fifty-second Com- 
pany Coast Artillery Corps at Fort Rod- 
man, Massachusetts, fired four shots from 
an eight-inch battery at a thirty by sixty- 
foot material target which was moving 
at the rate of five miles an hour at a 
distance of about four miles from the 
battery firing. All four shots were hits, 
and the first shot cut the raft of the 
material target in two. A circle with a 
radius of fifteen yards at the target would 
include all the shots. The interval be- 





the ostrich in running clears twenty-five 





feet at a stride. 


32 


tween the shots was thirty-six seconds. 
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The Fountain Mast 


A new form of observation tower, the 
* Fountain Mast,” has been patented in 
England and is expected to revolutionize 
all former ideas of mast supports. It 
works on an entirely new system, the steel 
lattice-work rising from a compact case to 

















The observation tower erected 


a height of more than ninety feet—the 
operation requiring but a few minutes. 
The rapidity with which this observation 
tower may be placed in position recom- 
mends the invention for military use, and 
the authorities pronounce it a complete 
success. 





The Aeroplane in 1915 


Frencu publicists have been giving 
their opinion upon the condition of the 
aeroplane ten years hence. “In 1915 the 
aeroplane will be little more than it is 
to-day —an object of sport,” says Paul 
Adam. “Certain adventurous spirits will 
make records, but the air-ship will carry 
few of the good citizens who like to feel 
sure of themselves. The dirigible balloon 
will be more useful for common people. 
The aeroplane will remain what it is at 
present—a marvellous species of pegasus 
used only by the poets of the ether of 
space.” ; 

Madame de Thebes, the famous Parisian 
seer, says: “ Despite the brave attempts 
made by aeronauts, man is not going to 
conquer the air. He may find a way to 
glide over the face of ‘the water, he may 
penetrate the liquid element to a minimum 
depth and remain submerged for a time, 
but he will go no farther in the sky as a 
conqueror than he goes below the surface 
of the earth. The central fires will drive 
him back from the depths of earth; an- 
other mysterious force will drive him 
downward from the skies. There will be 
no ‘conquest of the air.’ As far as sail- 
ing the lower atmosphere goes, some will 
do it to some extent. There will be ex- 
ceptions, but there will be no general ap- 
plication of the ‘ heavier-than-air’ ma- 
chine. Man cannot go against nature. 
Nature gave the bird to earth for nothing 
but to oblige man to turn his eyes toward 
the infinite, and to remember that the 
skies are the realms of the soul and the 
dwelling-place of the invisible.” 

Edmond Harancourt, a popular novelist, 
says: “In 1914-15 (in five years) the aero- 
plane will be the luxury of the rich man, 
the snob, and the homicide. Proportional- 
ly many will be crushed, disfigured, crip- 
pled, and killed. Some will fall in the 
sea and be drowned. Pleurisy will be more 
frequent. The spring of 1915 will prob- 
ably see some queer sights. The aeroplane 
will be the popular thing. Many a man 
who has gone bankrupt or has failed in 
his love ventures will take what will then 
be called the death-ship or suicide vehicle 
and ascend. There will be aeroplanes for 
the final act lugubriously decorated and 
bearing the ancient screed, ‘ Morituri te 
salutdnt LP ” 
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You Will Buy This Model 19 If You Want 
Quality Without Fancy Price 


It is an innovation in automobiles. 

No other manufacturer has ever attempted to give so much of real 
tone in a car selling at this price, and the payment of a thousand 
dollars more cannot buy a nicer-running engine or an easier-riding car. 

It is the only car of established reputation selling at a 
moderate price. 

A ride in it will be a revelation to you—especially if you have 
owned other cars. Its flexibility, the power of the engine, the resiliency 
of the springs, the upholstering—all are of the character that you would 
expect only in cars carrying a much fancier price. 

Some idea of the attitude of both automobile dealers and the 
public respecting a Haynes at $2000 can be gathered from the 
fact that dealers bought up our entire output of 1910 cars within 
thirty days after our first public announcement, and inquiries from 
over six thousand interested parties have been received. 

If you contemplate buying a car of real worth, we recommend that 
you communicate either with us or our local agent without delay. 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


140 Main St., Kokomo, Indiana 
Licensed Under Selden Patent 
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IN ZERO WEATHER 


Endorsed by motorists everywhere. 






just the same as in summer. 


The Gilliam Engine Hood Cover 


Can also be used as a lap-robe, a ground robe, or a shoulder cape. 
Makes motoring even more delizhtful in winter than in summer. 
It covers your entire engine like a glove, is made of all Wool 
| Heavy Felt, covered with Waterprvof Drill, Pantasote, or Leather. 
- A Positive Protection—An Ornament—Made to fit any car. 
Write for full description and prices—Booklet “‘ H.” 
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50 years. Best Natural 
THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATE Senative Weter 
Easiest to adjust—Smoothest running and the fastest and ALL STYLES FOR 
the finest skates that skill and science can produce. ALL PRICES CONSTIPATION 
Please send for our new illustrated catalogs. They are free. ALL DEALERS ¢ 
Kindly state whether you are interested in Ice or Roller Skates. Try it now 





THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFC. CO., 
we . Mass., U. S. A. é 
84-86 Chambers St., New. York. 8 Long I_ane, E. C., London. 
No. 64 Avenue de la Grande Armée, Paris 
tsdamer Strasse, 4, W. 9, Berlin. 


And judge for yourself 













Winslow's skates stay sharp tongest. 
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Odd Facts About Turtles 


Ir has been said that the turtle, like 


the whale, has no other enemy than man,’ 


inasmuch as both the little creature and 
the big pursue their various ways in prac- 
tical immunity from harm and the fear 
of sudden death. 

In many ways the turtle is one of the 
strangest of living things. Whales must 
come to the surface frequently to breathe, 
and it is pretty well known what they 
feed upon. 

The seal cannot remain beneath the 
sea nearly so long as the whale, and 
his food is very well known; but the 
turtle, in all his varieties, in all his ways, 
is a most mysterious animal. It does not, 
indeed, seem to matter to him whether he 
stays beneath the surface for an hour or 
for a week, nor does it trouble him to 
spend an equal time on land if the need 
arises. 

Your turtle is neither fish, flesh, nor 
fowl, yet his flesh partakes of the charac- 
teristics of all three. Eating seems a 
mere supertluity with him, since for weeks 
t a time he may be headed up in a barrel, 
with the bung out, and emerge, after his 
long fast, apparently none the worse for 
his enforced abstinence from food, from 
light, and almost from air. 

In the whole category of animal or- 
ganisms there is none so tenacious of life 
as the turtle. Injuries that would in- 
stantly be fatal even to fish leave the 
turtle apparently undisturbed. and_ his 
power of staving off death is nothing short 
of marvellous. 

Just so soon as a baby turtle emerges 
from the egg, off he scuttles down to the 
sea. He has no one to teach him, no one 
to guide him. In his curious little brain 
there is implanted a streak of caution 
based upon the fact that until a certain 
period in his life his armor is soft and 
no defence against hungry fish; and he 
at once seeks shelter in the tropical pro- 
fusion of the gulf- weed, which holds 
within its branching fronds an _ as- 
tonishing abundance of marine life. 
Here the young turtle feeds unmolested 
while his armor undergoes the hardening 
process. 

Whatever the young sea-turtle eats and 
wherever he eats it—facts not generally 
ascertained—one thing is certain, it agrees 
with him immensely. He leads a pleas- 
ant sort of life, basking in the tropical 
sun and cruising leisurely in the cool 
depths. 

Once he has attained the weight of 
twenty-five pounds, which usually occurs 
within the first year, the turtle is free 
from all danger. After that no fish or 
mammal, however ravenous, however well 
armed with teeth, interferes with the 
turtle. 

When once he has! withdrawn his head 
from its position of outlook into the 
folds of his neck between the two shells, 
intending devourers may struggle in vain 
to make an impression upon him. 





Cactus Flourishing in 
Michigan 


In the northern part of Muskegon 
County, Michigan, in the township of Blue 
Lake, is an extraordinary vegetable growth 
whose origin is a puzzle to scientists and 
has been the basis of many stories and 
legends that are familiar to every one in 
that region. This strange phenomenon is 
a large patch of cactus, of the prickly- 
pear variety, and covers an area of several 
acres. The plant is a native of a warm 
climate and grows naturally in the 
southwestern part of the United States, 
making its presence in northern Michigan 
all the more remarkable. 

This cactus patch is not of recent origin, 
but probably has been there for several 
centuries, according to the Indian legends. 
Some forty years ago a member of the 
Agricultural Department, while driving 
through Muskegon County, came across 
the strange prickly-pear growth. After 
a thorough examination he stated that un- 
doubtedly the plant was a native of Ari- 
zona and had been introduced into the 
north by Indians in their migrations. 
This supposition has been borne out by 
the tales which the Indians living in the 
blue Lake region were accustomed to tell 
the early settlers. 

In a general way these stories all re- 
corded the wanderings of a band of Zuii 
Indians who were driven from their home 
in Arizona by another tribe, and were 
foreed to settle in what is now the State 
of Michigan. The year 1400 is approxi- 
mately the date of this migration. These 
Indians, it is said, brought with them 
some of the cactus plants which were so 
plentiful in the southern deserts and, al- 
though the Michigan climate was very 
different from that in Arizona, this strange 
form of vegetation flourished. In proof of 
this story the Michigan Indians would 
make palatable dishes from the tender 
shoots of, the ecaetus, according to recipes 
handed down from their ancestors. 
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The Leading Journal of Agriculture 
The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper 


The one weekly devoted to country life which no suburban resident 
and no city owner of a country place can afford to be without. 








Subscription, $1.50. Four Months’ Trial, 50c. 
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SPECIMEN COPIES FREE 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 





It will pay anybody interested in any way in coun- 
* try life to send for them. Address the publishers: 











Write for this Book Today 


It describes the various methods for filing 
correspondence, papers, catalogs, bills and all 
kinds of loose sheets or forms—shows how 
make your filing system effective and econom- 
ical in its operation—describes a perfect 


Globe “Wervicke 
Filing Equipment 


for a model sales department sending out 
100,000 letters a year, and explains how this 
volume of mail can best be handled for a 
period of three years. It tells how to make 
your filing system a vital part of the machinery 
for producing you more business—how to 
turn it from an expense item into a money- 
maker. Write today for Book T 809. 
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Sound Minds in Sound Bodies 


President Lowell on General Athletic 
Exercise 


At a dinner recently given by the Har- 
vard Club of Boston to the victorious 1909 
crews President Lowell made a sensible 
argument for general physical develop- 
ment throughout the student body. This 
is the more significant of the new era at 
Harvard, since at Cornell and some other 
universities physical exercise is a required 
part of the curriculum, while at Harvard, 
in spite of the presence of Dr. Sargent, 
one of the fathers of modern physical 
culture, this has never been done. 

President Lowell’s speech has been mis- 
reported by many daily papers which 
seized upon one sentence and made it ap- 
pear like a plea for more competitive 
athletics. It was more athletics as well 
as better scholarship, on the part of all 
the students, that he advocated, as will be 
seen from the following extract from his 
speech as reported in the Harvard Bul- 
letin: 

“ Any one who looks over the mass of 
Harvard students, who meets all of them 
in different ways, is struck by the fact 
that there are some men who are not on 
the crew or even on the football team, al- 
though their portraits do not appear in 
the paper. As one goes around the college 
yard he sees a good many pale faces and 
broken-out complexions, with other things, 
which show that the habit of proper ath- 
letic exercise is not as universal as we 
should like to see it. 

“There are a great many men in Har- 
vard who do not take much exercise, who 
do not cultivate their bodies as much as 
they ought to. It is unfortunate that 
this should be so. We have got too much 
the habit of feeling that one man must 
be one thing and another man must be 
another thing, and that the man who 
does the first thing is not the man to do 
the second. I think that unfortunate. I 
think it would be a great deal better for 
us if we could all do a little of everything 
to a much greater extent than we do to- 
day. 

“You go into the rooms of the Oxford 
student and you will not infrequently see 
on the walls of an honor man an oar to 
show he has been a winner in a rowing 
contest. There is no reason to-day why 
there should not be a greater amount of 
cultivation of physical power on the part 
of all men throughout the college. It is 
one thing we want to bring about. 

“You have, perhaps, heard me say that 
I want to raise the scholarship of the in- 
dividual man. I want to bring about 
more athletics, too, on the part of all the 
men. Now that is one great point about 
rowing. Rowing is one of the things 
which a man can do without necessarily 
being a person of colossal size or of enor- 
mous strength; and rowing is one of the 
things that encourage a very large amount 
of gereral exercise. We have races, not 
only by our university crew with other 
colleges, but races between different parts 
of the undergraduate body. . . . 

“There is no reason why every man 
should not consider that it is a part of 
his duty te cultivate his body and in- 
crease his strength and power as far as 
possible, and that is one thing which can 


-be brought about by encouraging a much 


greater interest in college sports. It 
would improve the individual man and 
add to our college material, for there is 
much material that is not utilized; and 
there is no reason why a team should 
take all a man’s time or attention. 

“We want to pour out into the world 
strong, all-around men, men developed to 
the utmost extent of their power. We 
want to pour out men who are not, some 
of them, poor, weak, feeble but brainy 
men, but to put them in a condition of 
physical force which will make them use- 
ful and the most useful class of men they 
are capable of developing into.” 





The Shah’s Highway 


WE think we have the worst roads in 
the world. It is true we have some bad 
ones, but most of our highways, compared 
with those of Persia, would be as a paved 
street to a ploughed field. 

You would think that the keeping of the 
“Shah’s Highway ” would be one of the 
first cares of a state. Yet so little atten- 
tion has been given to this subject by 
the Persian government that there are not 
a dozen good wagon roads throughout the 
whole country. The caravan routes are, 
except in a very few cases, merely trails. 
Not only are the wagon roads bad as well 
as scarce, but it is an astonishing fact 
that, although Persia is one of the oldest 
of civilized states, a country comprising an 
area of 628,000 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 9,000,000, she has but six miles of 
railway. Though the states of the Western 
hemisphere have a civilization less than 
one-tenth as old, there is not one of them 
with which, in this respect, Persia does 
not suffer by comparison. 








